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been  drawn  from  thofe  inftances,  and 
others  of  a  like  nature,  as  if  the  me¬ 
dicines  did  not  diffolve,  but  generate 
Aones ;  'he  therefore  republifhcd  the 
fame  cafes  and  experiments,  with  all 
cafes  favourable  or  unfavourable,  per¬ 
fect  or  imperfe^l,  which  he  had  been 
able  to  procure,  hoping  that  he  had 
obviated  all  objections, and  even  pro¬ 
ved  a  J'fToIving  power  in  the  medi¬ 
cated  urine.  At  p.  175.  of  this  book 
are  proposals  for  making  Mrs  Ste¬ 
phens’s  medifclaes  public,  and  a  liA 
is  annexed  of  the  cciuributiors  for 
this  purpofe,  from  April  .11.  1738, 
to  Feb.  24.  following,  the  amount  of 
vhich  was  L.  1387  ;  13  ;  o.  He  was 
the  cliief  inftriiment  in  procuring  for 
Mrs  Stephens  the  L.  5000  granted 
by  parliament.  His  own  cafe  is  the 
123d  in  the  above  book.  He  is  frid 
to  have  died  cf  the  Aone,  after  ha¬ 
ving  taken  above  tvro  ‘  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  foap.  Mrs  Ste¬ 
phens’s  medicine  was  made  public 
in  the  Gazette,  from  Saturday  June 
16.  to  Tuefday  June  19.  1739 

James  Parfons,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S, 
publiAied  an  8vo,  printed  in  London 
1742,  containing  (inter  alia)  A- 
nimadverfions  on, Lithontriptic  me¬ 
dicines,  particularly  thofe  of  Mrs  Ste¬ 
phens,  and  an  account  of  the  diffec- 
.tiors  of  fome  bodies  of  perfons  who 
died  after  the  ufc  of  them.  In  this 
book  are  feverai  cafes  laid  down  in 
Dr  Hartley’s  own  words,  and  after¬ 
wards  critically  examined,  in  order 
to  Aiew  (particularly  from  thofe  in 
whofc  bladders  Aones  were  found 
after  death)  that  that  celebrated  me¬ 
dicine  had  no  power  of  dilTolving 
Aones  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder. 
And  it  muA  be  owned,  though  with 
regrer,  that  this  writer  has  fuccceded 
in  his  proofs. 

Dr  Hartley  is  faid  to  have  written 
agatnA  Dr  Warren,  of  St  Edmund’s 
Bury,  in  defence  of  inoculation ;  and 
fome  letters  of  his  arc  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Phiiofopbicai  TranfaCtions. 


He  was  . certainly  a  man  of  learning, 
and  a  reputed  good  Phyfician,  but 
too  fond  of  noArums. 

The  Doctor’s  moA  conAderable 
literary  produAton  is  a  work  entitled, 

*  Obfervations  on  man,  his  frame, 
his  duty,  and  his  expectations,  in  two 
parts;’  London,  1749  2  vols,  8vo. 
The  ArA  part  contains,  obfervations 
on  the  frame  of  the  human  body 
and  mind,  and  on  their  mutual  con¬ 
nexions  and  influences.  The  work, 
it  ieems,  took  it*  rife  from  the  Rev. 
Mr  Gay’s  aflerting  the  poflibility  of 
deducing  all  our  intellectual  plea- 
fures  and  pains  from  aflbeiation,  in  a 
diflertation  on  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  virtue,  perfixed  to  Law’s 
tranflation  of  King’s  origin  of  evil. 
The  fentiments  in  this  piece  led  our 
author  to  inquire  into  the  power  of 
affociation,  and  to  examine  its  cotife- 
quences  in  refpeCt  of  morality  and 
religion,*  and  alfo  its  phyfical  caufe, 
when  by  degrees  many  difquiAtions 
foreign  to  the  doCtrine  of  aflbeiation, 
or  at  leaA  not  immediately  connected 
with  it,  intermixed  thcmfelvcs ;  for 
this  reafon,  he  has  added  thereto 
vibrations,  and  endeavoured  to  eAa- 
bliAi  a  connexion  between  thefe ;  and 
has  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
Aiew  the  general  ufc  of  thefe  two  in 
explaining  the  nature  of  our  fenfati- 
ons.  The  fecond  part  contains  ob¬ 
fervations  on  the  duty  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  mankind,  before  which  is  an 
introduction,  in  which  he  fays,  that 
the  contemplation  of  our  frame  and 
conAitution  appeared  to  him  to  have 
a  peculiar  tendency  to  leflfen  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  attending  natural  and  re¬ 
vealed  religion ;  and  to  improve  their 
evidences,  as  well  as  to  concur  with 
them  in  their  determination  of  man’s 
dnty  and  expectations ;  wuth  which 
view  he  drew  up  the  foregoing  obfer¬ 
vations  on  the  frame  and  connection 
of  the  body  and  mind  ;  and  in  pro- 
fecution  of  the  fame  defign,  he  goes 
on  in  this  part,  from  this  foundation, 
and  upon  the  other  phenomena  of 
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nature,  to  deduce  the  evidences  for 
the  general  truths  of  natural  religi¬ 
on.  Secondly,  Laying  down  all  thefe 
as  a  new  foundation  whereon  to' 
build  the  evidences  for  revealed  re- 
ligon.  Thirdly,  to  inquire  into  the 
rule  of  life,  and  particular  applica¬ 
tions  of  it  which  refult  from  the 
frame  of  our  natures,  the  didates  of 
natural  religion,  and  the  precepts 
of  the  .Scriptures  taken  together, 
compared  with, and  carting  light  up¬ 
on  each  other.  Fourthly,  to  inquire 
into  the  genuine  dodrines  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  thus  illurtra- 
ted,  concerning  the  expedations  of 
mankind  here  and  hereafter,  in  conr 
fequence  of  their  obfervance,  or  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  rule  of  life. 

T'he  Outlines  of  a  Plan  for  conciliating 
•  the  Political  Interejl  oj  Great  Britain 
and  her  North  American  Colonies^ 
&c. 

Suppofed  to  he  ^written  by  Sir  R - 1 

H — rr — s. 

T  is  propofed, 

I.  That  the  prefent  board  cf 
trade  be  converted  into  a  Supreme 
Council  of  Colonies  and  Commerce^ 

II.  That  a  certain  limited  depu¬ 
tation  be  fent  to  that  council  from 
the  Houfe  of  Peers,  the  fame  from 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  the 
fame  from  his  Majefty’s  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil. 

III.  That  thefe  deputations  be 
chofen  by  ballot,  at  the  opening  cf 
every  new  parliament,  or  as  often 
as  any  of  the  members  (hall  die  or 
refign. 

IV.  That  there  be  chofen  by  bal. 
lot,  by  the  aflcmblies  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica  and  the  Weft  India  iflands,  a 
certain  number  of  members  to  re- 
prefent  them  in  this  fupreme  coun¬ 
cil. 

V.  That  the  number  of  members 
to  reprefent,  be  proportioned  as  near 


as  can  be  to  the,  number  of  inhabi- 
atnts  reprefented,  as  well  in.  Eng¬ 
land  as  elfewhere.  ^ 

VI.  That  all  the  members  of  this 
fupreme  council  be  reftrained  from 
accepting  places  or  penfions  from  the 
Crown ;  but  may  be  empowered  to 
receive  falaries  from  their  refpedive 
countries. 

VII,  That  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  colonies,  &c.  he  chofen  .for  life, 
but  liable  to  be  removed  on  proof 
of  receiving  either  place  or  pcnfion. 
Thus  all  former  objedious  to  A- 
merican  reprcfeniatioa  will  be  obvi¬ 
ated. 

.  Vlll.  That  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor,  the  Bilhop  of  London,  and  the 
other  tfx  oficio  members  of  the  prefent 
board  of  trade,'  be  alfo  members  of 
this  council. 

IX.  That  this  council  do  meet  in 
London  for  the  difpatch  of  bulinefs, 
and  continue  to  fit,  or  be  prorogued, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Houfes 
Parliament. 

X.  That  this  council  be  empower¬ 
ed  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  ail  taws 
relative  to  trade  and  plantations,  of 
w  hat  kind  focyeri^but  liable  to  the 
controul  of  parliament,  and  finally 
to  that  of  the  King.  * 

XI.  That  all  Jaw-fuits  in  the  co¬ 
lonics  be  referred,  in  the  laft  reforr, 
to  this  lupremc  council. 

XII.  That  the  laws  already  enac¬ 
ted  by  the  Britiih  parliament  relative 
to  America  be  enforced  with  vigour, 
until  otherwife  ordered  by  the  pro¬ 
pofed  fupreme  council. 

XIII.  That,  for  this  purpofe,  a 
fleet  be  ordered,  to  block  up  every 
American  port,  till  they  pay  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  laws. 

XIV.  That  the  damages  furtained 
by  .the  E.  I.  company,  and  others, 
be  levied  at  thole  places  where  the 
teas  "were  deftroyed. 

Should  this  plan  be  approved,  it 
might  be  proper, 
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I.  To  procure,  at  the  next  gene¬ 
ral  eledttbu/  a  more  equal  reprei'enta- 
tion  throughout  Great  Britain* 

2\  To  eftabliih  an  equal  land-tax. 

3.  To  regulate  the  provifion  for 
the  clergy,  by  abolilhing  tithes,  and 
paying  their  (Upends  in  money. 

4*.  To  prevent  churchmen  from' 
enjoying  more  than  one  living,  and 
to  make  the  livings  more  equal, none 
to  exceed  L.  loco  a  year,  nor  any  to* 
be  lefs  than  L.  200. 

•  5.'  Church-lands,  as  the  incum¬ 
bents  die,  to  be  applied  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  national  debt. 

6.  To  limit  the  lize  of  farms. 

•  7.  To  alter  and  amend  the  mar¬ 
riage-ad. 

8.  To  abolilh  fuch  taxes  on  the 
ncceflaries  of  life  as  affed  the  poor, 
that  they  may  not  be  tempted  to  e- 
xnigrate  by  not  being  able  to  live  at 
home. 

9.  To  fupprefs  fmuggb'r.g,  by  the 
only  efiedual  means  of  doing  it, 
that  of  taking  away  the  temptation. 
If,  therefore,  only  fmall  duties  are 
paid  on  importation  of  goods,  no 
drawbacks  at  exportation  can  be  ex- 
peded,  and  then  the  revenue  will  no 
longer  be  grofsly  defrauded  in  this 
matter. 

It).  To  lay  open  the  Eaft  India 
trade  at  the  expiration  of  the  prefent 
charter.  The  company  to  be  indem¬ 
nified  for  its  forts,  fetilcmenis,  &c. 

•  Ji.  To  make  a  new  coinage  both’ 
of  gold  and  fiivcr,  and  to  fubjed  our 
coin  to  fuch  a  duty  as  other  nations’ 
do  theirs,  for  obvious  reafons. 

12.  To  reduce  the  legal  intereft  on* 
real  fecurity  to  4  per  cent.  leaving  it 
to  vary  on  perjonat  fecurity  from  4 
to  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  according 
to  circumftances. 

13.  To  limit  the  credit  for  goods 
bought  to  ?-  certain  number  of 
months,  on  the  penalty  of  paying  the 
higheft  legal  pcrfonal  intereft  for 
any  retarded  payment. 

14.  Placemen  lo.fervefor  half  the 
prefent  annual  emoluments,  until  the 


national  debt  be 'brough  t  under  fifty 
millions*. 

The  author  hopes  itwill  fuffitient- 
ly  appear  from  this  plan,  that*  he  i*s‘ 
uo  party  man — that  he'  has  no  place* 
or  penfibn — and  that,  if  he  has  any* 
felfini  views,  they  can  only  be  fuch ' 
as  arc  ftrongly  conneded  with' the 
public  good: 

He  thinks  it  almoft  nccdlcfs  to' 
add,  that  he  has  not  communicated 
his  plan  to  any  minifterial  or  anii- 
miniftcrial  man,  nor  to  any  peifon' 
conneded  w'ith  the  people  of  North 
America  or  the  Well  Indies.  He 
commits  it  entirely  to  the  public  at 
large ;  happy,  if  his  poor  endeavours 
can  in  any  way  cement  the  nccelfary 
Conntdion  between  the  charadcr  of 
a  good  citizen  and  that  of  a  loyal 
fubjed. 

VENUS,.  CUPID,  ajid  PSYCHE, 
or  the  Great  hiETAMORPHOsis  .• 

•  An  Apologue. 

IN  the  Court  of  an  ancient  Grecian 
King,  when  time  was  young,  and 
the  Gods  and  Goddeifes  made  fre¬ 
quent  cxcurficus  from ‘their  ccleftial 
abodes  to  this  lerrcftial  globe,  were 
three  beautiful  daiuitls  wiio  atlrac-  * 
ted  the  attention  ol  all  \v];o  fawiluin. 
They  were  lifters,  and  the  youngell,' 
whofc  name  was  Piychc,  was  foexqui- 
fitely  fair  that  every  beholder  (poke 
of  her  with  rapture.  Venus  was  de¬ 
termined  to  view  this  wonder  of  Jier 
fex,  and,  at  the  fame  inftanr,  was 
ftruck  with  the  truth  of  the  report 
fbe  had  heard*,  and  inflamed  with 
jealoufy  at  the  fight  ,of  an  objed 
whole  charms  furpalfed  her  own. 
The  Goddefs  conjured  her  fon  to  re¬ 
venge  her  caufc,  which  Cupid,  ever 
ready  to  obey  his  parent,  undertook. 
to  do  in  the  moft  effedual  maimer. 

As  Pfychc  was  one  day  walking  in 
the  gardens  of  the  court,  fhe  was 
fuddcnly  carried  off  by  a  monftrous 
Satyr,  who  was  attended  by  a  num^ 
ber  of  his  own  /pecics.  .  Her  tears 
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and  cncs' htul-  no  effect'  on  tht  ob¬ 
durate  heart  of  her  ravilher,.and  Ihe 
found  herfelf  at  length  at  the  foot  of 
a  rock  in  the  inidlt  of  a  defert. 

While  Ihe  v'as  almort  torpid  with 
delpair,  flic  win  fudJcnly’Uruck  by 
a  loothing  vt/ice'  vhith  conl'oled  her 
in  ilie  tcndcreiT  terms.  A  in^\ifi  • 
cent  palace  prclently  arofe  amidlt  the 
defert,'  and  a  number  of  beautiful 
Nymphs  paid  homage  in  thc  defpnir- 
iiig  niald.  The  fame  muiical  voice,, 
which'  addrelfed  her  before,  told  her 
to  be  of  good  cheur,.  and  make  no 
objeiftion  to  whatever  Ihe  was  re- 
^efted  to  comply  w’iih.  Pfyche  aP 
Icntl-d,  and  the  Nymphs  arrayed  lier 
for  her  wedding  v;iih  tiie'  Satyr,, 
whole  light,  filed  her  with'  hoivi)!*. 
His  atitntions  to  Jier,  however,,  were 
fo  great,  that  by  degrees  Ihe  faw 
him  with  lefs  relu<^ancc;  and, .as  her 
unfecn  Monitor  always  recommend¬ 
ed  him  to  her  favour,  he  in  time  be¬ 
came  an  cl.jcd  of  her  cltecin. 

Her  fiilcrs,  w’ho  had  long  fought: 
her  in  vain,  at  this  period  difeovtred 
the  place  of  her  abode,  and  loaded 
her  with  carelfcs,  upon  perceiving 
the  fumptnous  manner  in  which  Ihe 
lived.  I'he  magiiiricencc  of  the 
place,  tlie  richncls  of  her  drefs,>and 
the  number  of  her  attendanis  all' 
llruck  them  wiih  ailonlih.mem.  They 
could  hot  lielp  lamenting,  however, 

I  he  circnmltancc  of  ncr  being  united 
io  a  Satyr,  and  by  degrees  turned 
her  heart  againli:  him.  Tlie  Iricndly' 
voice,  which  had  never  lailod  giving 
her  hints  witli  rerpv.»5i  to  Ikt  con* 
diK^t,  here  waiTicd  her  againit  the 
voice  of  ingr.'iiitude.  Bur,  hurried 
by  her  pafhons,  ihe  no  longer  iiften- 
cd  to  Jier  faitJiluJ  .Vionitor,  and  at 
length  was  prevailed  on  to  endeavour 
to  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  her  dif- 
agreeable  partner,  in  order  to  enjoy 
W’ith  her  fifters  the  riches  lie  then 
lliarcd  w’ith  her. 

She  went  foltly  with  a  poinard.  in 
her  hand,  in  order  to  dilpatch  this 
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pretended*  monfter,.w'lnJe' he  was  a- 
deep  but  iKe  had-  no  l‘o4>ner  raifed* 
her  arm  tlian'the.  weapon  fell’  on  his^ 
thit^hand  waked  him. 

At  this  iiiltant,.  the  God  of  of  love* 
\vho, being  llruck  with  her  beauty ,had 
only  aifumed*  the  form  oi  the  Satyr, 
appeared  in  ali-his  glory.  Icdigna*'' 
tion  Haflied  from  his  eyes  at  the  cru^* 
city  of  iier  intention,  and*  he'  re¬ 
proached  her  in  fuch  tender  terms^ 
tuat  Ihe  was  Loo  late  convincedihU 
was  the  frieudly  voice  which  had  fb* 
oiccu  given  her  good!  counciL  A 
peal' of  thunder  was  then  heard,  ac¬ 
companied  with  repeated  Hafhes  oF 
lightning,  which  difeovered  to  her 
1  hat  ihe  was  no  longer  in  a  palace, 
but  in*  an  unfrequented  defert  fur- 
rounded  by  rocks.. 

The  vengeance  of  Venus,  who  had 
been  deceived  by  her  fon,  in  his  not 
marrying  her  to  a  rea4  Satyr,  as*  the 
G  oddefshad  direifbed  him,  dill  ptff- 
fued  the  unhappy  Pfyche.  As  ihe 
fat  tremWing  at  the  horrors  of  the 
Icenc  around  her,  a  matron-like  figure 
addreifed  her  with  great  cooiplacen-' 
cy,  and  after  fume  time  gave  her  ar 
box  richly  ftudded  with  jewels,  which 
ihe  aifiircd  her  contaiued  an  eil^ce 
fraught  with  uncommon  virtues,  and 
which  Prolcrpinc  had  fenc  her;in  or¬ 
der  to  make  her  peace  w  iththe  Cy¬ 
prian  Goddefs;  to  w'hom  Ihe  was’di- 
rcdlcd  to  carry  it,  but  on  no  account 
to  examine  the  contents. 

After  thefe  inftrudlions  the  wo¬ 
man  dil'appeared,  and  Pfjehe  pro¬ 
ceeded  the  way  which  had  b^en  point¬ 
ed  out  to  her,  lamenting  her  fate.  Cil- 
riolity,  which  is  too  predominant  in 
the  female  fex,  repeatedly  impelled 
her  to  open  the  box,  nolwithltanding 
the  diredion  ihe  had  received  to  the 
contrary.  Overcome  at  length  by 
that  inqulfuive  fpirit  which  aduates 
the  fairer  part  of  the  creation,  fhe 
at  lalt  lifted  up  the  lid,  when,lol  to 
her  amazement,  a  fulphurcous  va¬ 
pour  arofe  from  within,  and  darken- 
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ed  the  ambient  air;  but  how  was  her 
aftonifliment  increafed,  when  a  few 
minutes  after,  at  an  adjacent  brook, 
ihe  difcbvered  the  alabafter  whitenefs 
of  her  (kin  was  changed  to  an  £thio- 
pean  hue  ! 

She  funk  down  with  horror  at  the 
fight,  and,  on  coming  to  hcrfelf, 
found  (he  was  furrounded  by  Ti(i- 
phone  and  the  daughters  of  Styx. 
They  by  order  of  Venus  were  fent 
to  imprifon  her  for  ever  in  a  fub- 
terraneous  cavern;  but  Cupid, (hock¬ 
ed  at  the  cruel  mandate,  and  loving 
her  more  than  ever  for  the  fu£ferings 
fhe  had  undergone,  flew  to  her  aflTill- 
ance,  and  brought  ,  her  into  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  his  mother,  whofe  pity  (he 
implored  in  the  mod  pathetic  terms. 

The  Goddefs,  overcome  by  the 
in  treaties  of  her  fon  and  the  juflnefs 
of  Pfyche’s  complaints,  commiferated 
her  (ituation,  and  reflored  her  to  her 
former  colour ;  which  gave  her  in 
many  refpe^  a  fuperiority  in  beauty 
even  over  Venus  hcrfelf,  who,  direct¬ 
ly  after,  joined  the  hands  of  the  ami¬ 
able  pair,  and  left  them  to  enjoy  the 
felicity  of  the  nuptial  (late. 

A  Carden  in  ihe  Chinefe  Tajie 

IF  labour  (hould  ever  become  necef- 
fary  for  my  health,  I  will  make  a 
garden  after  the.Chinefe  fafhion ;  the 
fituation  they  delight  in,  is  on  the 
banks  of  a  river;  'they  chufe  an  ir¬ 
regular  piece  of  ground,  on  which  are 
old  trees,  large  rocks,  and  rifing  hills. 
They  form  round  it  a  boundary  of 
ragged  rocks,  placed  upon  one  ano¬ 
ther,  fo  that  their  junctures  cannot 
be  perceived.  Hereon  grew  clumps 
of  fcolopendria,  tendrils  with  blue 
and  purple  flowers,  and  borders  of 
inofs  of  diflerent  colours.  A  ilream 
of  water  meanders  among  thefe  ve¬ 
getables,  whence  it  efcapes  in  caf- 
cadesi  Health  and  enjoyment  are 
4iffufed  over  fuch  a  fpot  as  this, 

f  Sec  a  Voyage  to  the  ifland  of  Mauritius, 


while  the  European’s  garden  prefents 
him  with  no  other  view  but  that  of 
a  dreary  brick -wall. 

Of  the  hollow  grounds  they 
make  pieces  of  water,  which  they 
(lock  with  fi(h,  furround  with  banks 
of  turf,  and  plant  with  trees.  They 
arc  particularly  careful  that  no  level 
fpot  or  flrait  line  (hall  appear ;  nor 
any  mafonry  ;  how  often  does  the 
fancied  (kill^of  the  artifl  mar  the  (im- 
plicity  of  Nature’s  handy- work? 

The  plain  is  diverlified  with  tufts 
of  flowers,  and  walks  of  green  fod, 
in  which  fruit-trees  are  planted.  The 
(ides  of  the  hills  are  variegated  with 
clumps  of  (hrubs,  fome  bearing 
fruit,  others  flowers;  the  fummitis 
crowned  with  trees  whofe  fpreading 
branches  aflbrd  a  pleafing  retreat 
from  the  parching  rays  of  the  fun. 

There  are  no  (Irait  walks,  dif- 
covering  to  you  every  objeCl  at  once; 
but  winding  paths,  which  open  to 
your  view  in  an  agreeable  fucceflion. 
Nor  arc  their  objcCls,  (latues,  or  va- 
fes,  ufclefs,  as  they  are  large ;  but  a 
vine  bending  under  a  load  of  ripen¬ 
ing  grapes,  and  adorned  with  rofe- 
bulhes  and  other  flowers;  The  mind 
is  at  the  fame  time  delighted  with  a 
fonnet  or  epigram  upon  the  bark  of 
an  orange  tree,  or  a  philofophical 
maxim  upon  a  piece  of  broken  rock. 

This  garden  is  not  an  orchard,  a 
park,  a  lawn,  but  an  agreeable  af- 
femblage  of  them  all ;  it  is  itfelf  a 
country,  with  hills,  woods,  and  plains, 
where  each  objeCt  contributes  to  the 
perfection  of  the  whole.  A  Chinefe 
has  no  more  idea  of  a  regular  gar¬ 
den,  than  he  has  of  cutting  a  flower¬ 
ing  (hrub  into  the  fquared  form  of  a 
chefl  of  tea. 

T wo  Letters  fy  the  celebrated  Mr  Gray. 
I.  To  Dr  Clark  on  a  Cambridge  Doctor* 

Pembroke ‘hall,  Aug.  12.  1760. 

CAMBRIDGE  is  a  delight  of  a 
place  nov/  there  is  do  body  in 
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It.  I  do  believe  you  would  like  it,  if 
you  knew  what  it  was  without  inha¬ 
bitants.  It  is  they,  I  aflure  you,  that 
get  it  an  ill  name,  and  fpoil  all. 

Our  friend  Dr - (one  of  its 

nuiiances)  is  not  expelled  here  again 
in  a  hurry.  He  is  gone  to  his  grave, 
with  five  fine  mackarel  (large  and 
full  of  roe)  in  his  belly.  He  eat 
them  all  at  one  dinner;  but  his  fate 
was  a  turbot  on  Trinity-Sunday,  of 
which  he  left  little  for  the  company 
befides  bones.  He  had  not  been  hear¬ 
ty  all  the  week  ;  but,  after  this  fixth 
lifh,  he  never  held  up  his  head  more, 
and  a  violent  loofenefs  carried  liim 
off.  They  fay  he  made  a  very  good 
end. 

II.  To  Mr  Mafon,  on  the  indi/pojltlon  (if 

his  Wife. 

March  1^.  1767. 

I  break  in  upon  you  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  we  lead  of  all  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  difturb  our  friends,  only  to 
fay,  that  you  are  daily  and  hourly 
prefent  to  my  thoughts.  If  the 
word  *  be  not  yet  paft,  you  will 
negledt  and  pardon  me;  but  if  the 
laft  ftrugglc  be  over,  if  the  poor  ob¬ 
ject  of  your  long  anxieties  be  no  long¬ 
er  fenfible  to  your  kindnds,  or  to 
her  own  fufferings,  allow  me  (at 
lead  in  idea,  for  what  could  I  do, 
were  I  prefent,  more  than  this  ?)  to  fit 
by  you  in  filence,  and  pity,  from  my 
heart,  not  her,  who  is  at  red,  but 
you,  who  lofe  her.  May  He,  who 
made  us,  the  mader  of  our  pleafiires 
and  our  pains,  preferve  and  fupport 
you  !  Adieu ! 

•  As  this  little  hillot,  fays  Mr  Mafbn, 
(which  1  received  at  the  Hot  Wells,  at  Uritlcl) 
tlien  breathed,  and  Hill  i'cems  to  breathe,  the 
very  voice  of  fiicndlhip,  in  its  tendered  and 
inoll  pathetic  ncte,  I  cannot  refrain  from  pu- 
blilhing  it.  I  opened  it  almofi  at  the  precile 
moment  when  it  would  occefiarily  be  the 
.mod  aife^ing. 


A  Confolatory  Letter  from  Mr 
Gray,  to  Dr  Wharton^  on  the 
death  of  his  only  Son. 

T  am  equally  fenfible  of  your  afBic- 
tion,  and  of  your  kindnefs,  that 
made  you  think  of  me  at  fneh  a  mo¬ 
ment;  would  to  God  I  could  leffen 
the  one,  or  requite  the  other’  with, 
that  confolation  which  I  have  often 
received  from  you  when  I  mod 
wanted  it !  But  your  grief  is  too  jud, 
and  the  caufe  of  it  toofrefh,  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  any  fuch  endeavour^ :  What, 
indeed,  is  all  human  confolation  ?  - 
Can  it  efface  every  little  amiable 
word  or  a^ion  of  an  object  we  loved, 
from  onr  memory  ?  Can  it  convince 
us,  that  all  the  hopes  we  had  enter¬ 
tained,  the  plans  of  future  fatisfac- 
tion  we  had  formed,  were  ill-ground¬ 
ed  and  vain,  only  becaufe  we  have 
lod  them?  The  only  comfort  (I  am 
afraid)  that  belongs  to  our  condi¬ 
tion,  is  to  refledl  (when  time  has  gi¬ 
ven  us  leifure  for  reflexion)  that  o- 
thers  have  differed  worfe,  or  that 
we  ourfelves  might  have  differed  the 
fame  misfortune  at  times  and  in  cir- 
cumdances  that  would  probably  have 
aggravated  our  forrow.  You  might 
have  feen  this  poor  child  arrive  at 
an  age  to  fulfil  all  your  hopes,  to  at¬ 
tach  you  more  drongly  to  him  by 
long  habit,  by  edeem,  as,  well  as  by 
natural  affeflion,  and  that  towards 
the  decline  of  your  life,  when  we 
mod  dand  in  need  of  fupport,  and 
when  he  might  chance  to  have  been 
your  erdy  fupport ;  and  then  by  fome 
unforei'een  and  deplorable  accident, 
or  fome  painful  lingering  didemper, 
you  might  have  lod  him.  Such 
has  been  the  fate  of  many  an  unhap¬ 
py  father  !  I  know  there  is  a  fort  of  ' 
tendernefs  which  infancy  and  inno¬ 
cence  alone  produce ;  bat  I  think  you 
mud  own  the  other  to  bcadrong-  • 
er  and  a  more  overwhelming  forrow. 
Let  me  then  befeech  you  to  try,  by 
every  method  of  avocation  and*a^ 
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mulcmcnt, '  ><'hcther  you  cannot,  by 
degrees,  get  the  better  of  tliat  dejec¬ 
tion  of  fpirits,  which  inclines  you 
to  fee  every  thing  in  the  worll  light 
poffiblc,  and  throws  a  ibrt  ot  vciun- 
lary  gloom,  not  only  over  .your  pre- 
fimt,.  but  future  days  :  As  if  ..even 
yonr  Atuation  now  were  not-  prefer¬ 
able  to  that  of  thoufands  rtumd  you ; 
and  .as  if  your  .  profpe»fl  hereafter 
might  not  open  as  much  of  h.inpincfs 
to  you  as  to  any  perfon  you  know: 
The  condition  of  our  life  perpetually 
inftni^ls  us  to  he  rather  flt>w  to  hope, 
as  well  as>  to  defpair  ;  and  know 
you  will  forgive  me,  if  I  tell poii) 
you  are  often  a  little  too  hatiy  in  noth, 
perhaps  from  conllitiicion ;  it  is  fiirc 
.we  have  great  power  over  our  own 
minds,  when  wc  chufe  to  exert  it; 
and  though  it  be  difficult  to  refill 
the  mechanic  impulfe  and  bias  of 
our  own  temper,  it  is  yet  poffible, 
and  ftiJl  more  fo,*  to  delay  thofe  re- 
folutions  it  inclines  us  to  take,  wh|ich 
We  aimofi  always  have  caufc  to  re  • 
pent. 

You  tell  me  nothing  of  Mrs  Whar¬ 
ton’s  or  ycurown  Hate  cf  health 
I  will  not  talk  to  you  more  upon 
thisiubje^  till  I  hear  you  are  both 
well;  for  that  is  the  grand  point, 
and  without  it  ,we  may  as  well  not 
think  at  all.  You  -flatter  me  in 
thinking  that,  any  thing  1  can  do  *, 
could  at  all  alleviate  the  jufi  concern 
your lofs has  given  you;  but  1  cannot 
flatter  myfelf  fo  far,  and  know  how 
jiwle  qualified  I  am  atprefent  to  give 
any.  fatisfa^ion  to  myfelf  pu  this 
head,  and  in  this  way,  much  lefs  to 
you.  I  by  no  means  .pretend  to  in- 
ipiraticn;  but  yet  I  affirm,  that  the 
facility,  in  queftion,  is  by  no  means 
voluntary ;  it  is  the  refult  (I  fuppofc) 
of  a  certain  dirpofitiiin  of  mind, 
.which  docs  not  depend  on  one’s  felf, 
and  which  I  have  not  felt,  this  long 
time.  You  that  are  a  wilnefs  how 

*  HU  friend  had  requefled  him  to  write 
ao  epitaph  oa  the  child. 


fcUlom  this  •fpiift  has. moved  me.jrt 
my  1  life,  may  .€afily..givc% credit  t6 
what  1  fay. 

Nevj  Mcth'^d  of  rai/tti^  earl^.  potatoes^ 
.c'splaincd^  in  a- Letter  from  Mr  Kirk 
of  tVilderfpo'A^  mar  Mtincheller,  to 
Thomas  Butterworth  Bayley,'^y  5 
of  Hope,  F.  R.'S. 

IVUderfpooUfan,  I  J.i  574* 

S  1  R, 

TN  purfiiance  of  your  requefl,  I 
now  fend  you  an  account  of  a  new 
method  of  raifing  earjy  potatoes, 
and  doubt  not  that  it  will  anfwer 
wherever  it  is  fairly  tried. 

On  the  22d  of  January, ,  1772,  I 
made  a  hot-bed  for  the  forward  fort 
of  potatoes,  and  on  the  7th  put  in 
the  . fets,  placing  a  glafs  and  frame  o- 
ver  them,  and  taking  every  precau-* 
tion  to  defend  them  from  the  -froll* 
Of  theic  finall  potatoes,  or  fets,  there 
remained  ^abcut  forty  in  a  balket, 
whicii  was  accidentally  hung  up  in  a 
warm  kitchen,. and  there  remained 
unriOliccd  till  about  the  2  5th  of  A- 
prlL  i  then  accidentally  obferved 
the  baiket,  and,  perceiving  fome* 
thing  green  on  the  edge  of  it,  took  it 
dov/n,  and,  to  my  great  furprife,found 
that  the  potatoes  had  fprouted  half 
a  yard  in  length,  .and  that  there 
was  a  great  number  of  very  fm.ill 
potatoes  formed  on. the  fibrous  roots 
which  had  grown  out.  I  took  .them 
into  my  garden,,  and  planted  them 
in  a  rich  fandy  foil,  without  any 
manure.  The  roots  I  put  into  the 
ground  three  inches  deep,  .and  laid 
down  the  Hems  that  Kad  I'proiited 
horizontally,  and  covered  them  with 
two  inches  of  foil,  but  left  the  tops 
uncovered.  Without  further  atten¬ 
tion  they  grew  furprifingly. 

'On  die  26tii  of  May,  I  took  up^ 
the  roots  planted  in  the  hot-bed  on 
the  7th  of  January.  They  by  no 
means  aafwcrcd  my  expedations,  or 


, paid  for  the  trouble  df  their  culture;  tailed  a  very  large  pi^ucc;  I 

!but,  at  the  fame  tiraeil  was  altonifh*  weighed  the  iricreale  of  manyfepa** 
ed  to  find  the  others^  which  Were  rate  rbots,  which  amounted  from 
put  into  the  ground  (b  lately,  to  four  pounds  eight  ounces  to  four- 
have  produced  larger  potatoes  than  teen  pounds  twelve  ounces^  the  jpo- 
^  the  roots  in  the  hot-bei  I  took  up  tatoes  being  the  largeft  of  the  for- 

I  all  the  roots,  and  picked  oflF  the  large  ward  kind  I  ever  faw. 

potatoes  from  them  (which  amounted  1  am,  S  i  a, 

I  from  four  to  twelve  on  each  root)  ’  Your  humble  fervant,  > 

I  and  then’fet  the  roots  again  on  the  Matthew  Ki&k. 

I  fame  ground.  This,  indeed,  I  have 

I  fuccefsfully  praftifed  for  many  years*  A  Jhori  Account  tf  a  Journey  into 

I  fometimes  even  twice,  and  have  had  Wales.  By  the  late  Lord  Littel- 

*  a  good  third  *crop  at  Michaelmas.  tom. 

I  When  this  method  is  tried,  the  roots 

muft  be  watered  bn  the  evenings  of  t  WRIT^  this  from  the  foot  ot 

I  hot  days.  ^  *  Snowdon,  which  I  propofed  to 

In  January*  1773»  tn  order  to  afeend  this  afternoon  ;  but  alas !  the 

‘make  a  fecond  trial  of  this  experi-  top  ot  it,  and  all  the  fine  profpeds 

1  ment  with  a  large  quantity*  I  placed  which  I  hoped  to  fee  from  thence, 

f  a  great  many  potatoes*  of  the  early  are  covered  with  rain ;  I  therefore 

^  forts*  on  a>(hick  layer  of  gravelly  fit  down  to  write  you  an  account  of 

foil,  clofe  to  each  other*  over  an  o-  my  travels  thus  far*  as  1  promifed 

'  _  ven  flated  over,  but  open  to  the  when  I  left  you ;  and  to  fatisfy  your 

fouth-weft*  and  covered  them  two  defire  of  feeing  North- Wales  in 

inches  deep  with  the  fame  earth.  deicription  at  lead*  -fince  you  arc 

At  the  end  of  April  I  took  them  not  at  leifure  to  accompany  me  thi- 

•  up,  and  found  the  ftems  about  a  foot  theri  I  fet  out  from  Bewdley  on 

long  or  more.  For  fear  of  injuring  Tuefday  laft.  In  our  way  thence  to 

the  fine  and  delicate  fibres  of  the  roots,  Ludlow,  we  faw  Sir  E.  B _ *s  houfe, 

’  I  took  great  care  in  taking  them  up  in  a  charming  fituaiion  for  the  beau- 

and  planting  them  in  the  foil.  This  ty  of  the  profpeas*  but  too  much. 

I  now  manured;  but*  in  all  other  re-  expofed*  and  in  a  dirty  country^ 

fpeas,  treated  them  in  the  manner  The  houfe  is  fpoiled  by  too  large  and 

above  deferibed*  many  of  the  fibrous  too  fine  a  ftair-cafe  and  hall,  to 

roots  having  then  potatoes  formed  which  the  other  rooms  are  by  no 

upon  them  nearly  as  large  as  wal-  means  proportioned.  Some  of  them 

nuts.  For  a  week  the  plants  came  are  wainfeotted  and  inlaid  very  fine* 

on  furprifingly,  when,  by  one  Ih^fp  ly.  •  There  is  a  park,  which  would 

night’s  uncommon  fr  oft*  they  were  be  more  beautiful,  if  the  maftef  of 

nearly  deftroyed*  However,  not-  it  had  a  little  more  tafte.  I  hear 

withftanding  this*  frefti  ftems  grew  his  fon  has  a  good  one;  but  the  Ba^ 

up  in  a  few  days,  and  I  adlually  ga-  ronct  hiimfelf  has  not  muen  more 

,  thered  from  them,  on  the  jd  of  June  than  his  anceftor*  who  was  killed  by 

following,  finer  potatoes  than  were  E.  Douglas  at  the  battle  of  Shrewf. 

fold  at  that  lime  at  Mancheftcr  from  bury.  From  this  place  we  proceed- 

1  s.  to  1  s.  6  d.  per  pound,  being  the  cd  to  the  Clec-hill,  a  mountain  'you 

produce  of  hot-beds.  have  often  feen  from  my  park  ;  it 

^  '  After  taking  off  the  larger  pota-  affords  a  lovely  prolpeift  i  on  every 

i  toes,  I  again  planted  the  roots  for  a  fide  ;  but  it  is  more  uifficult  to  pafs 

►  ;focond  crop,  and,  in  September,  ob*  over  than  any  in  Wales,  that  I  have 

» 
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yet  fcen ;  being  coTcred  all  over  with  . 
loofc  ftoncs,  or  rather  with  pieces  of ' 
rocks.  However,  wc  pafFed  it  with¬ 
out  any  hurt  to  ourfelves  or  horfes. 
Ludlow  is  a  fine  handfome  town,' and 
has  an  old  caflle,  now  in  a  negle^ed 
and  ruinous  (late;  but  which,  by  its 
remains^  appears  to  have  been  once  a 
very  ftrong.  fortrefs,  and  an  habita¬ 
tion  very  Suitable  to  the  power  and 
dignity  of  the  Lord  Preddent  of 
Wales,  who  redded  there.  Not  far 
from  this  town  is  Okley  Park,  be¬ 
longing  to  Lord  Powis,  and  part  of 
that  fored  which  Milton,  in  his 
'Mafque,  fuppofes  tb  have  been  inha¬ 
bited  by  Comus  and  his  rout.  The 
god  is  now  vanquifhed:  But,  at  the 
revolution  of  every  feven  years,  his 
rout  does  not  fail  to  keep  up  orgies 
there,  and  in  the  neighbouring  town, 
as  Lord  Powis  knows  to  his  cod,  for 
he  has  fpent  twenty  or  thirty  thou- 
fand  pounds  in  entertaining  diem  at 
thefe  feafoDs;  which  is  the  reafon  that 
he  has  no  >houfe  at  this  place  fit  for 
him  to  live  in.  He  talks  of  building 
one  in  the  park,  and  the  dtuation  dc- 
'  ferves  it ;  for  there  arc  many  fcencs 
which  not  only  Comus,  but  the  La¬ 
dy  of  Milton*s  Mafque,  would  have 
taken  delight  in,  if  they  had  received 
•the  improvements  they  are  capable 
of  from  a  man  of  good  tafte ;  but 
they  are  yet  very  rude  and  ncglcdf- 
cd.  In  our  way  from  hence  to 
Montgomery,  wc  paded  through  a 
country  very  romantic  and  plea- 
fant  in  many  fpots;  in  which  wefaw 
farms  fo  well  fituated,  that  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  us  more  delightful  fiiua- 
tions  than  Clermont  and  Burleigh. 
At  lad  we  came  by  a  gentleman’s 
houfe,  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  •  open¬ 
ing  to  a  fweet  valley ;  which  feemed 
to  be  built  in  a  tafte  much  fuperior 
to  that  of  a  mere  country  ’fquire. 
We  therefore  flopped,  and  dcfircd  to 
fee  it,  which  curiofity  was  well  paid 
for:  We  found  it  the  neateft  and 
beft  houfe,  of  a  moderate  fi^e,  that 


ever  we  faw.  The  niafter,  it  feems, 
was  bred  to  the  law,  but  quitted  the 
profefCon  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  retired  into  the  country,  upon  an 
eftate  of  L.  500  per  annum,  with  a 
wife  a^d'four  children;  notwith- 
ftanding  which  circumftances,  he 
found  means  to  fit  up  the  houfe,  in 
the  manner  we  faw  it,  with  remark¬ 
able  elegance,  and  to  plant*all  the  hill 
about  him  with  groves  and  clumps  of 
trees,  that,  together  with  an  admira¬ 
ble  profpe^  feen  from  it,  render  it  a 
place  which  a  monarch  might  envy 
But,  to  let  you  fee  how  vulgar  minds 
value  fuch  improvements,  I  muft  tell 
you  an  anfwer  made  by  our  guide, 
who  was  fervant  to  Lord  Powis’s 
fteward,  and  fpoke,  I  prefume,  the 
fenfe  of  his  mafter,  upon  o'ur  expref 
fing  feme  wonder  that  this  gentle¬ 
man  had  been  able  to  do  fo  much 
with  fo  fmall  a  fortune  ;  I  do  not 
fatd  he,  know  how  it  is,  but  he  is  al< 
ways  doing  fome  nonfenfe  or  other, 
I  apprehend  moft  of  my  neighbours 
would  give  the  fame  account  of  my 
improvements  at  Hagley.  Montgo 
mcry  town  is  no  better  than  a  vil 
lage;  and  all  that  remains  of  an  old 
caftle  there  is  about  a  third  part  of  a 
ruinous  tower ;  but  nothing  can  be 
finer  than  the  fituation  of  it  and  the 
profpeft.  It  muft  have  been  exceed¬ 
ing  ftrong  in  ancient  times,  and  able 
to  refift  all  the  forces  of  the  Welfh  ; 
to  bridle  them  it  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus :  Three  Tides 
of  It  are  a  precipice  quite  inacceffi- 
ble,  guarded  with  a  deep  and  broad 
ditch.  I  was  forry  that  more  of  fo 
noble  a  caftle  did  not  remain,  but 
glad  to  think,  that,  by  our  incorpo¬ 
rating  union  with  the  Welfli,  this, 
and  many  others,  ,which  have  been 
erefled  to  fecure  the  neighbouring 
counties  of  England  againft  their  in- 
ciirfions,  or  to  inaintain  our  I  we- 
reignty  over  that  fierce  and  warlike 
people,  are  now  become  ufelefs. 

.  From  hence  we  cravclled  with  in 
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finite  plcafurc  (through  the  moft 
charming  country  my  eyes  ever  be¬ 
held,  or  my  imagination  can  paint) 
to  Powis-Caftle,  part  of  which  was 
burnt  down  about  thirty  years  ago ; 
but  there  are  ftill  remains  of  a  great 
houfe,  fituatcd  fo  finely,  and  fo  no¬ 
bly,  that,  were  I  in  the  place  of  Lord 
Powis,  I  fhoiild  forfake  Okcly  Park, 
with  all  its  beauties,  and  fix  my  feat 
as  near  there,  as  the  mod  eligible  in 
every  refped-  About  L.  3000  laid 
out  upon  it  would  make  it  the  moft 
auguft  place  in  the  kingdom*  It 
ftands  upon  the  fide  of  a  very  high 
hill;  below  lies  a  vale  of  incompa¬ 
rable  beauty,  with  the  Severn  wind¬ 
ing  through  it, and  the  town  of  Welfii 
Pool  is  terminated  with  high  moun¬ 
tains.  The  oppofite  fide  is  beauti¬ 
fully  cultivated  half-w'ay  up,  and 
green  to  the  top,  except  in  one  or  two 
hills,  whofe  fiimmits  are  rocky,  and 
of  grotefque  fhapes,  that  give  variety 
and  fpirit  to  the  profpe<ft.  Above 
the  caftle  is  a  long  ridge  of  hills  fine¬ 
ly  fiiaded,  part  of  w’hich  is  the  park; 
and  Hill  higher  is  a  terrace,  up  to 
which  you  are  led  through  very  fine 
lawns,  from  whence  you  have  a  view 
that  exceeds  all  defeription.  The 
county  of  Montgomery,  which  lies 
-all  within  this  view,  is,  to  my  eyes, 
the  moft  beautiful  in  South-Bricain  ; 
and,  tho'ugh  1  have  not  been  in  Scot¬ 
land,  I  cannot  believe  I  fhall  find  any 
place  there  fuperior  or  equal  to  it ; 
becaufe  the  Highlandsare  alliunculti- 
vated,and  the  Lowlands  want  wood ; 
whereas  this  country  is  admirably 
(haded  with  hedge-rows.  It  has  a 
lovely  mixture  of  corn  fields  and 
^eadow^s,  though  more  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The'"  vales  and  bottoms  are 
large,  and  the  mountains,  that  rife 
like  a  rampart  all  around,  add  a 
magnificence  and  grandeur  to  the 
feene,  without  giving  you  any  horror 
dr  dreadful  ideas,  becaufe ^at  Powis- 
'  caftle  they  appear  at  fuch  a  diftance 
as  not  ta  deftxoy  the  beauty  and  foft- 
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nefs  of  the  country  between  them. 
There  are  indeed  fome  high  hilU 
within  that  ineforure;  but,  being 
woody  and  green,  they  make  a  more 
pleafant  variety,  and  take  oft  nothing 
from  the  profpe(ft.  The  ca(^e  has 
an  old-faihioned  garden  under  it, 
'which  a  few  alterations  might  make 
very  pretty;  for  there  is  a  command 
of  water  and  wood  in  it,  which  may 
be  fo  managed  as  to  produce  all  the 
beauties  that  art  can  add  to  what 
liberal  nature  has  fo  lavifhly  done  for 
this  place. 

We  w'eut  from  thence  to  fee  Peft- 
hill  Rhaider,  a  famous  cafeade;  but 
it  did  not  quite  anfwer  my  expefta- 
tions;  for,  though  the  fall  is  fo  high, 
the  ftream  is  but  narrow,  and  it 
wants  the  complement  of  wood,  the 
w'ater  falling  like  a  fpout  on  an  even 
defeent,  down  the  middle  of  a  wide. 
naked  Tock,  \vithout  'any  breaks  to 
fcatter  the  water.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  gave  me  but  little  pleafure,  after 
having  fecn  the  Velino.  We  lay 
that  night  at  the  houfe  of  a  gentle-  • 
man  who  hud  the  care  of  Lord 
Powls's  lead  mines;  it  ftands  in  a 
valley  which  feems  the  abode  of  quiet 
and  fecurity,  furrounded  with  very 
high  mountains  on  all  fides ;  but  in 
itfelf  airy,  foft,  and  agreeable.  If  a 
man  was  difpofed  to  forget  the 
world,  and  be  forgotten  by  it,  he  could 
not  find  a  more  proper  place.  In 
fome  of  thofc  mountains  are  veins  of 
lead  ore,  wdiich  arc  fo  rich  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  time  paft  L.  20,000  a-year  to 
the  old  Duke  of  Powis;  but  they  ar^ 
not  near  fo  valuable  now.  Perhaps, 
holy  Father,  you  will  objedl,  that  the 
idea  of  w’ealth  dug  up  in  this  place 
does  not  confift  with  that  of  retire¬ 
ment.  I  agree  it  does  not;  but,  ail 
the  wealth  being  hid  under  ground, 
the  eye  fees  nothing  there  but  peace 
and  tranquillity.  The  next  morning 
we  afeended  the  mountain  of  Berwin, 
one  of  the  higheft  in  Wales ;  and, 
when  w’c  came  to  the  top  of  it,  a 
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profpedl  opened  to  us,  which  ftruck 
the  mind  with  an  awful  aftonifhmeut* 
)Iature  is  in .  all  her  majefty  there  ; 
but  it  is  the'  majefty  of  a  tyrant, 
frowning  over  the  ruins  and  defola* 
tion  of  a  country.  The  enormous 
mountains,  or  rather  rocks,  of  Meri- 
oaethfhire  inclofed  us  all  around. 
There  is  not  on  theib  mountains  a 
tree  *of  fhrub,  or  a  blade  of  grafs ; 
nor  did  we  fee  any  marks  of  habita¬ 
tion  or  culture  in  the  whole  fpace. 
Between  them  is  a  folitude  fit  for  De- 
fpair  to  inhabit ;  whereas  all  we  had 
Iccn  before  In  Wales  feemed  formed 
to  infpire  the  meditations  of  love. 
We  were  fotnc  hours  in  crofling  this 
defert,  and  then  bad  a  view  of  a 
fine  woody  vale, .  narrow  and  deep, 
through  which  a  rivulet  lan  as  clear 
and  rapid  as  your  Spots  bums^  wind¬ 
ing  in  very  agreeable  forms,  with  a 
very  pretty  cafcade.  On  the-  edge 
of  this  valley  we  travelled  on  foot, 
for  the  fteepneis  of  the  road  would 
not  allow  its  to  ride  without  feme 
danger  r  and  in  about  half  an  h cur 
•we  came  to  a  more  open  country, 
though  dill  inclofed  with  hills,  in 
which  we  faw  the  town  of  Bala  with 
its  beautiful  lake.  The  town  is  finaii 
and  ill  built;  but  the  lake  is  a  fine 
objed:  It  is  about  three  miles  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth  ;  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  it  is  clear,  and  of  a  bright  fil- 
ver  colour.  The  river  Dee  runs 
through  very  rich  meadows :  At  the 
other  end  are  towering  high  pioun- 
taiih ;  on  the  fides  are  grafTy  hills, 
but  not  fo  well  wooded  as  1  could 
wifli  them  to  be  5  There  is  alfo'  a 
bridge  of  done  built  over  the  river, 
and  a  gentleman’s  houfe  which  em- 
bcHidies  the  profpedt.  But  what  Bala 
is  mod  famous  for  is  the  beauty  of 
its  women  :  and  indeed  I  there  faw 
fome  of  th4  prettied  girls  I  ever  be¬ 
held.  The  lake  produces  very  fine 
trput,  and  a  fidi  called  whiting,  pe- 
puli^  to  itfelfi  of  fo  delicate^ 


tade,  that  I  believe  you  would  pre¬ 
fer  the  davour  of  it  to  the  lips  of  the 
fair  maids  at  Bala. 

After  we  left  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
where  we  had  an  agreeable  day,  we 
got  again  into  the  defert;  but  lefs 
horrid  than  I  have  already  deferi- 
bed,  the  vale  being  more  fertile,  and 
feeding  foine  cattle..  Nothing  re¬ 
markable  occurred  in  our  ride,  until 
we  came  to  Fediniog,  a  village  in 
Merioneth(hire,the  vale  before  which 
is  the  mod  pcrfcAIy  beautiful  of  all 
we  had  feen.  From  the  height  of 
this  village  you  have  a  view  of  the 
fea.  The  hills  are  green  and  well 
fhaded  with  wood.  There  is  a  lovely 
rivulet,  which  winds  through  the 
bottom  ;  on  each  fide  are  meadows, 
and  above  are  corn-fields  along  the 
fides  of  the  hills ;  at  each  end  are 
high  mountains  which  feemed  placed 
there  to  guard  this  charming  retreat 
againd  any  invafions.  With  the  wo¬ 
man  one  loves,  with  the  friend  of 
one's  heart,  and  a  good  dudy  of 
books,  one  might  pafs  an  age  there, 
and  think  it  a  day.  If  you  have  a 
mind  to  live  long,  and  renew  your 
youth,  come  with  Mrs  Bower,  and 
fettle  at  Fediniog.  Not  long  ago 
there  died  in  that  neighbourhood  an 
honed  Welfh  farmer,  who  was  105 
years  of  age  ;  by  his  fird  .wife  he 
had  thirty  children,  ten  by  his  fe- 
cond^  four  by  his  third,  and  fevjn  by 
two  concubines;  his  younged  fon 
was  eighty  one  years  younger  than  1 
his  elded,  and  800  perfons  defeend- 
ed  from  his  body  attended  his  f  une¬ 
ral.  When  we  had  fkirted  this  hap¬ 
py  vale  an  hour  or  two,  we  came 
to  a  narrow  branch  of  the  fea,  which 
is  dry  at  low  water.  As  we  paffed 
over  the  fands,  we  were  furprized 
to  fee  all  the  cattle  preferred  that 
barren  place  to  the  meadows.  The 
^uide  faid  it  was’  to  avoid  a  fly,  which 
in  the  heat  of  the  day  came  out  of 
the  woods,  and  mfeUed  them  in 
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Talleys.  ’  The  view  of  the  faid  fands  yards,  and  below  a  vale,  which,  tho*. 
are  terrible,  as  they  are  hemmed  in  not  cultivated,  has  much  favage^au- 
on  each  fide  with  very  high  hills,but'  ty ;  the  (ides  were  fteep,  and  fringed 
broken  into  a  thoufand  irregular  with  low  wood.  There  were  two  Jit- 
(hapes.  At* one  end  is  the  ocean,  at  tie  lakes,  or  rather  large  pools,  that 
the  other  the  formidable  mountains  ftood  in  the  bottom,  from  which  if- 


of  Snowdon,  black  and  naked  rocks, 
which  feemed  to  be  piled  one  above 
the  other.' 

The  fummits  of  fome  of  th6m  arc 
covered  with  clouds,  and  cannot  be 
afeended.  They  do  altogether  ex¬ 
cite  the  idea  of  Burnet,  of  their  be¬ 
ing  the  fragments  of  a  demolilhed 
world.  The  rain  which  was  falling 
when  I  began  to  write  this  letter  did 
not  laft  long ;  it  cleared  up  after 
dinger  and  gave  us  a  fine  evening, 
which  employed  us  in  riding  along 
the  fea-colt,  which  is  here  very  cold. 
The  grandeur  of  the  ocean,  cor- 
relponding  with  that  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  formed  a  majehic  and  folemn 
fccne  ;  ideas  of  iminenfity  fwelled 
and  exalted  our  minds  at  the  fight ; 
all  lelfer  obje^s  appeared  mean  and 
trifling,  fo  that  we  could  hardly  do 
juftice  to  the  ruins  of  an  old  caftle, 
fituated .  upon  the  top  of  a  conical 
hill,  the  foot  of  which  is  w'afhed  by 
the  fca,  and  which  has  every  feature 
that  can  give  a  romantic  appearance. 
This  morning  being  fair,  we  ventu¬ 
red  to  climb  up  to  the  top  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  not  indeed  fo  high  as  Snowdon, 
which  is  here  called  Moel  Guidon, 
i.  e.  the  neil  of  the  eagle;  but  one 
degree  low’cr  than  that  called  Moel 
Happock,  the  neft  of  the  Hawk  ; 
from  whence  we  faw  a  Phenomenon 
new  to  our.  eyes,  but  common  in 
Wales;  on  the  one  fide  was  mid¬ 
night,  on  the  other  bright  day ;  the 
whole  extent  of  the.  mounUin  of 
Snowdon,  on  our  left  hand,  was 
wrapt  in. clouds  from  top  to  bottom; 
on  the  right  the  fun  Ihone  moft  glo-' 
rioufly  over  the  fca-coft  of  Carnar¬ 
von.  The  hill  we  flood  upon  was 
perfectly  clear,  the  way  we  came  up 
a  pretty  eafy  aicent ;  but  before  us 
was  a  precipice  of  many  hundred 


fued  a  rivulet,  that  ferpentined  ia 
view  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  was 
a  pleafing  relief  to  the  eyes :  But  the 
mountains  of  Snowdon,  covered  with 
darknels  and  thick  clouds,  called  to 
my  memciy'  the  fall  of  mount  Sinai, 
with  the  laws  delivered  from  it,  and 
filled  my  mind  with  religious  awe. 
This  afternoon  we  propofc  going  to 
Caernarvon,  and.  you  may  exped 
a  continuation  of  my  travels  from  ' 
Shrewfbury,  w’hich  is  our  laft  ftage* 
Through  the  whole  round  of  them 
we  heartily  v/ifhed  for  you,  and  your 
friend  Browne,  and  your  iriend  Mrs 

S - ,  who  is  a  paihonate  admirer 

of  profpefts;  and  that  you  could  have 
borrowed  the  chariot  of  fome  gra¬ 
cious  fairy,  or  courteous  inchanler, 
and  flown  through  the  air  with  us. 
You  know  1  always  admired  Mrs 

S: - ,  for  the  greainefs  of  her  taftc 

and  fublime  love  of  nature,  as  well 
as  for  all  her  other  pcrfccllons.  A-  , 
dieu,  my  dear  Bower.  I  am  perfe<ftly 
well :  *•  eat  lilvc  a  horfe,  and  fleep 
like  a  monk;’  fo  that  I  may,  by  this 
ramble,  procure  a  ftock  of  health, 
that  may.lalt  all  winter,  and  carry 
me  through  my  parliamentary  cam¬ 
paign.  if  you  write  to  the  •  Mado- 
na,  do  not  fail  to  afl'une  her  of  my 
triicft  devotion.  The  moil  zealous 
Wellh  Catholic  does  not  honour  St  ‘ 
Winifred  more  than  I  do  her.  I 
wifh  you  may  not  be  tired  w^iih  my 
travels  ;  but  you  know'  I  aA  per¬ 
forming  my  promife. 

Of  Scotch  Pir.fs  ;  hy  James  Farquhar- 
fon,  Efq\  oj  hrccrcauld. 

IT  is  generally  believed  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  fir  trees,  the  pro- 

*  A  Lady  to  whom  i^er  friends  gave  thu 
appeUatioo^ 
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ducc  of  Scotiand,  viz.  the  red  or  re- 
'finous  large  trees^of  a  fine  grain,  and 
hard  foJid  wood.  The  other,  a 
white  wooded  fir  with  a  much  fmaU 
kr  proportion  of  refm  in  it,  of  a 
coarfer  grain,  and  a  fofc  fpungy  na¬ 
ture,  never ^omes  to  fuch  a  fize,  and 
much  more  liable  to  decay  :  At  firft 
appearance,  this  would  readily  de¬ 
note  two  ’difiind  fpecics  ;  ‘but  I  am 
convinced  that  all  the  trees  in  Scot¬ 
land,  under  the  denomination  of 
Scotch  fir,  are  the  fame ;  and  that 
the  di£Ferei!ce  of«  the  quality  of  the 
wood,  and  fize  of  the  trees,  is  entire¬ 
ly  owing  to  circumfiajices,  fuch  as 
the  climate,  fituation,  and  foil  they 
grow  in.  The  fineft  fir  trees,  appear 
in  the  mofi  mountainous  parts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  glens  or 
on  fides  of  hills,  generally  lying  to  a 
northerly  *afped,  and  the  foil  of  a 
hard  gravelly  confidence,  being  the 
natural  produce  of  thefe  places ;  the 
winged  feeds  are  fcattered  in  quan¬ 
tities  by  the  winds,  from  the  cones 
of  the  adjacent  trees,  which  expand 
in  April  and  May,  with  the  heat  of 
the  Am;  thefe  feed  lings,  when  young, 
rife  extremely  clofe  togther;  this 
makes  them  grow  draight,  and  free 
from  fide  branches  of  any  fize, 
to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet  before 
they  acquire  the  diameter  of  a  foot : 
Even  in  this  progrefs  to  height,  they 
are  very  flow^occafioned  by  the  poor- 
nefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  numbers  on 
a  fmall  furface,  which  1  may  fay 
makes  them  in  a  con  dan  t  date  of  war 
for  their  fcanty  nouriihment,  the 
idronger  and  tailed  by  degrees  over¬ 
topping  the  weaker,  and  when  the 
winds  blow  they  laih  again d  one  a- 
pother ;  this  adHis  in  beating  off  any 
horizontal  branches  that  might  da¬ 
mage  the  timber  with  knots,  as  well 
as  by  degrees  crudies  the  over-top¬ 
ped  trees.  In  fuch  date  of  hodility 
they  continue  druggling  until  the 
mader  trees  acquire  fome  fpace  a- 
round  them;  then  they  begin  to 


(hoot  out  in  a  more  bufliy  manner 
at  the  top,  gradually  lofing  their  fpi- 
ral  form,  intreafiiig  afterwards  more 
in  fize  of  body  than  height,  fome  ac¬ 
quiring  four  feet  diameter,  and  sw 
hove  fixty  feet  of  height  to  the 
branches,  fit  for  the  fined  deal  boards. 
The  growth  is  extremely  flow,  as  is 
plainly  proved  by  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  grain  of  the  wood,  which  ap¬ 
pears  didindly  in  circles,  from  the 
centre  to  the  bark.  Upon  cutting 
a  tree  over'clofe  at  the  root,  I  can 
venture  to  point  out  the  exaft  age, 
which  in  thefe  old  firs  comes  to  an 
amazing  number  of  years.  I  lately 
pitched  upon  a  tree  of  two  feet  and 
a  half  diameter,  as  this  is  near. the 
fize  of.  a  planted  fir  of  fifty  years  of 
age  mentioned, and  I  counted  exadlly 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  circles  or 
coats  which  makes  this  natural  fir  a- 
bove  four  times  the  age  of  the  plant¬ 
ed  one.*  Now  as  to  planted  firs,  thefe 
are  raifed  fird  in  drefled  ground  from 
the  feed,  where  they  dand  two  fea- 
lons  or  more,  then  are  planted  out 
in  the  ground  they  are  to  continue 
in  at  regular  didanccs,  have  a  clear 
circumference  round  them  for  ex¬ 
tending  botli  roots  and  branches ; 
the  one  gives  too  quick  nouriihment 
to  the  tiee  which  (boots  out  in  luxu¬ 
riant  growths,  and  the  other  allows 
many  of  the  branches  to  fpread  hori¬ 
zontally,  fpoiJing  the  timber  with 
knots;  befides,  this  quick  growth 
occafions  thefe  thick  yearly  circukr 
coats  of  wood,  which  form  a  coarft 
grain,  of  a  fpungy  fofc  nait.re.  The  ^ 
juices  never  after  ripen  into  a  pro-‘i 
portional  quantity  their  rcfinous  pre-  j 
fervative  balm:  So  chat  the  plan¬ 
tations  decay  before  the  wood  ac¬ 
quires  age,  or  a  valuable  fize,  and 
the  timber  when  uied  in  work  has 
neither  drength,  beauty,  nor  dura¬ 
tion.  I  believe  the  ciimatc^has  like- 
wife  a  great  fliare  in  forming  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  bed  wood,  which  I  ac¬ 
count  for  in  the  following  manner; 


I 


Curious  parrel  between  c 

The  mod  mountainous  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  particularly  the  norther¬ 
ly  hanging  fituations,  where  thefe 
fine  fir-trees  arc,  have  a  much  fhort- 
ter  time  of  vegetation  than  a  more 
foutherly  expofurc,  or  the  lower  0- 
pen  countries,  being  ihaded  by  high 
hills  from  the  rays  of  the  fun  even  at 
mid-day  for  months  together,  fo  that, 
with  regard  to  other  vegetables,  na¬ 
ture  vifibly  continues  longer  in  a 
torpid  date  there  than  in  other 
places  of  the  fame  latitude.  This 
dead  date  of  nature  for  fo  long'  a 
lime  yearly  appears  to  nie  neceflkry 
to  form  the  ’drength  and  health  of 
this  particular  fpecies  of  timber.  No 
doubt  they  may  at  fird  Ihow  a  grate- 
fulnefs  for  a  better  foil  and  more  fun 
by  (hooting  out  fpontaneoufly ;  but  if 
the  plant  or  tree  is  fo  altered  by  this 
luxury  that  it  cannot  attain  any  de¬ 
gree  oi  perfedlion  fit  for  the  purpo- 
ies  intended,  the  attempt  certainly 
proves  in  vain. 

From  what  is  faid  above,  it  is  not 
at  all  my  intention  to  diffiiade  from 
planting  Scotch  fir,  but  to  encou¬ 
rage  thofe  that  have  the  proper 
foil  and  fituation  to  do  fo,  being 
of  opinion,  that  where  thefe  circum- 
dances  agree,  and  there  planting, 
not  in  lines,  but  irregularly  and 
thicker  than  common,  the  trees  will 
come  to  be  cf  equal  lize  and  value 
with  the  natural  ones.  In  confidence 
of  this,  I  have  planted  feveral  ' mil¬ 
lions  on  the  ddes  of  hills  out  of  reach 
of  feed  from  the  natural  firs. 

\ 

Curious  parrel  heKveen  a  Philofophcf 
asia  a  Wit. 

M.de  Voltaire  to  Moaf.  Koenigs 

Potfdamy  Nov.  17.1752. 

VOLUME  of  letters,  which 
Maupertuis  has  printed,  was 
brought  nae  a  month  ago.  I  can  only 
pity  Him ;  he  has  nothing  more  ^  be 


I  Phihfopher  and  a  Wit, 

angry  at.  He  is  a  man  who  pretends,' 
that,  in  order  to  'be  more  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  nature  of  the  f9ul,  we  ' 
mud  go  to  the  fouthern  hemifphere', 
to  diflc<d  feme  brains  of  giants,  twelve 
^  feet  high,  and  fome  hairy  men  who 
wear  monkies  tails. 

He  would  have  us  intoxicate’ peo¬ 
ple  with  opium,  in  order  to  obferve, 
in  their  dreams,  the  fpridgs  of  the 
human  underdanding. 

He  propofes  the  digging  a  large 
hole,  to  penetrate  to  the  center  of 
the  earth. 

He  would  have  the  fick  befmear- 
ed  with  refin,  and  their  flefh  pier-  ' 
ced  with  fo  long  needles,  well  contri¬ 
ved,  that  the  -phyfician  fhafl  not 
be  paid,  if  the  patient  be  not  cured. 

He  pretends,  that  men  might  dUl 
live  eight  or  nine  hundred  years,  if 
they  were  preferved  by  the  fame  me¬ 
thod  that  prevents  eggs  from  being 
hatched.  The  maturity  of  man,  he 
fays,  is  not  the  age  of  manhood  :  It 
is  death.  This  point  of  maturity 
needs  only  be  retarded. 

Ladly,  he  affures  us,  that  it  is  as 
cafy  to  fee  the  future  as  the  pad; 
that  predidions  are  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture  as  memory ;  that  every  one 
may  prophefy ;  that  this  depends  on¬ 
ly  on  a  greater  degree  of  adivity  in 
the  mind,  and  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  exalt  our  fouls. 

Ail  his  book  is  filled,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  Avith  ideas  of  this 
damp.  Be  no  more,  therefore,  fur-  / 
prifed  at  any  thing.  He  wras  at  work 
on  his  book  when  he  perfecuted  you ; 
and  I  can  tell  you,  Sir,  when  he  tor¬ 
mented  me  too,  in  another  manner, 
the  fame  fpirit  infpired  his  work  and 
his  condud. 

All  this  is  unknowm  to  thofe,  who, 
charged  with  great  affairs,  occupied 
with  the  government  of  dates,  an^ 
the  duty  of  rendering  men  happy, 
cannot  look  down  on  quarrels  and 
on  works  like  thefe.  But  as  for  me, 
who  am  only  a  man  of  letters, — me. 


5*0  Curious  Cartel  between  a  PbiloJi>pber  and  a  Wit, 


^ho  have  always  preferred  this  ti(le 
to  all, — ^me,  wbofe  eaiployment  it 
has  been,  for  more  than  forty  years, 
to  love  truth,  and  to  Ipeak  it  boldly, 
I  will  not  diiguife  what  I  think.  It 
is  laid,  that  your  adverfary  is  at 
prefeut  very  ill 1  am  not  Icfs  fo  \ 
and  if  he  carries  to  his  grave  his  in* 
jafiice  and  his  book,  I  mall  carry  to 
mine  the  jullice  which  1  think  your 
due. 

I  am,  with  as  much  truth  as  I 
have  put  into  iny  letter,  &c.  <Scc. 

f  As  an  anfwcr  to  the  Diatribe  of 
Dr  Akahia,  M.  de  Maupertuis  wrote 
the  following  letter,'  to  w^hich  M.  de 
•Voltaire  gave  the  reply  annexed.^ 

M.  de  Maupertuis  to  M.'de  Voltaire^ 


M.  de  la  Beaumelle  has  promifcd  td 
purfue  me  even  to  hell.  He  will  not 
fail  to  go  thither  in  qucft  of  me. 
Though  the  hole  which  is  to  be  dug 
by  your  order  to  the  center  of  the 
earth,  and  which  is  to  lead  diredljr 
to  hell,  be  not  yet  begun,  there  arc 
other  ways  of  going  to  it,  and  he  will 
find  that  1  ihall  be  as  ill  treated  in 
the  other  world,  as  you  have  perfe- 
cuted  me  in  this.  Would  you,  Sir^ 
carry  your  animohty  fo  far?  Again, 
be  fo  good  as  to  attend  a  little.  •  Lit¬ 
tle  as  you  are  pleafed  to  exalt  your 
foul  to  .fee  di(lin£tly  into  futurity, 
you  will  fee*  that,  if  you  come  to 
alTaffinate  me  at  Leipde,  where  you 
are  not  more  beloved  than  any  where 
elfe,  and  where  your  letter  is  depofi*^ 
ted,  you  run  fome  ri(k  of  being  hang¬ 
ed;  which  will  too  much  forward 


I  declare  to  you,  that  my  health 
is  good  enough  to  find  you  out 
wherever  you  are,  in  order  to  be  moft 
completely  revenged  of  you.  Be 
thankful  for  the  refped  and  obedi¬ 
ence  which  have  hitherto  withheld 
my  arm.  Tremble. 

Maupertuis. 

M.  de  Voltaire^  Anfwcr. 

I  have  received  th^  letter*  with ' 
which  you  honour  me.  You  inform 
me  that  you  are  well,  that  your 
ftrength  is  perfectly  re-eftablilhcd, 
and  you  threaten  to  come  and  aflUf- 
finate  me,  if  1  publilh  the  latter  of 
Beaumelle.  This  proceeding  is  nei¬ 
ther  like  a  prefident  of  ^an  academy, 
.nor  like  a  good  chnfliaD,fuch  as  you 
arc.  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
good  health ;  but  I  am  not  fo  ftrong 
^  dS  you :  I  have  kept  my  bed  for  a 
fortnight,  and  I  beg  you  to  defer  the 
little  experiment  in  natural  philofo- 
phy  that  you  wifh  to  make.  You 
want,  perhaps,  to  difie^  me;  but 
confider  1  am  not  a  Patagonian,  and 
my  brain  is  fo  fmall  that  the  difeove- 
ry  of  its  fibres  will  give  you  no  new 
idea  of  the  foul.  Befides,  if  you  kill 
me,  be  fo  good  as  to  f cmcml^r,  that 


the  moment  of  your  maturity,  and  I 
would.be  very  unfui cable  to  the  pre-  * 
fident  of  an  academy.  1  advife  you  ' 
firft  to  have  the  letter  of  Beaumelle 
declared  forged,  and  derogatory  to  | 
your  glory, in  one  of  youraifemblies;  J 
after  which  you  will,  perhaps,  be  v 
more  at  liberty  to  kill  me  as  a  difiurb- 
cr  of  your  felf-love.  To  conclude, 

I  am  llill  very  weak ;  you  will  find 
me  in  bed,  and  I  can  only  throw  at 
your  head  my  fquirc  and  my  chamber 
pot.  But,  as  foon  as  I  have  recover-  ^ 
ed  a  I’ttle ‘ftrength,  I  will  charge  my  | 
piilols  cufu  pidvere  Pyrio^  and,  multi-  f 
plying  the  quantity  by  the  fquate  | 
of  the  velocity,  till  the  a^lon  and  I  ^ 
are  reduced  to  a  cypher,  I  will  lodge  I 
the  lead  in  your  brain ;  it  feems  in  j 
need  of  it.  ^  . 

It  will  be  a  fad  thing  for  you,  that 
the  Germans,  whom  you  have  fu 
much  defpifed,  fhould  have  invented 
powder,  as  you  ought  to  lament  ^ 
their  having  invented  printing.  A- 
dieu,  my  dear  Prefident.  |  ^ 

Extra^i  of  a  Letter  from  Tlf.  Voltaire  /#|  ' 
to  the  King  ^Pruflia.  I  < 

Sire,  Fcrney^'\Jl  feh*  1773J  ^ 

•  ‘  .  I  ( 

1  THANK  you  for  your  procelain* 
The  king  my  inafter  has  no  finer*  ; 
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Blit  I  thank  you  much  more  for  if  yoU  think  that  my  name,  unhar* 
what  you  have  taken  from  me  diaii  monious  as  it  is,  maybe  of  any  life 
for  what  you  have  given  me.  In  to  thofe  vidlinis  of  the  fpirit  of  pcr- 
your  lad  letter  you  have  cut  off  nine  fecution,  I  leave  it  to  your  difcre- 
wholc  years  from  my  age.  Never  did  tion,and  you  may  announce  me,  pro-  * 
our  Controller  general  of  the  finances  videJ  it  be  no  way  prejudicial  to 
make  a  more  extraordinary  altera-  the  parties, 
tion.  Your  Majefty  has  ihe  good- 

nefs  to  compliment  me  on  my  attain-  LetterSy  bet'uc^n  thtfe  celebrdtcd^ 
ing  the  age  offeventy.  You  fee  how  Epi/iolary  Writers^thc  Count  de 


Kings  arc  always  deceived.  I  am  BuliV,  and  Madame  deSevigny; 
feventy-nine,  if  you  pleafe,  and  upon  '  translated  from  the  French. 
the  ftroke  of  eighty.  Thus  (hall  I 

never  fee,  what  I  have  fo  paffionaie-  Madame  de -Sretany  to  Count  di 


ly  wifliedfor,  the  deftrudion  of  tnofe  BitJJy. 
rogues,  the  Turks,  who  Unit  up  the 

women,  and  do  not  cultivate  the  ^5^,; 

fine  arts,* 

IC  A  N  N  O  T  comprehend  hew 

fent  fc'mprefs  oj  Rufli.i,’  io  M.  de  you  hare  done,  and 

Voltaire.  killed  a  thouland  times  al- 

.  lo.-  I  '!ai  much  occupied  to-day 

5  I  with  this  refiedion*  'Fhe  death  of 

»^HE  brightnefs  of  the  Northern  ethers ;  the 

±  ftar  IS  a  mere  Aurora  Borealis.  ^ 

It  IS  nothing  more  than  giving  of  Vivonr.e,  Monrevei,  Thev  •!. 

one  s  fuFerfluity  fomething  to  o.nc  s  ^ount  de  Saux,  Tennes,  and  of 
neighbour  ;  but  to  be  the  auvocate  thoufand  unknown  pcrlcns,  have 
of  human  kind,  the  .defenuer  of  op-  ^  fi  ighifal  idea  of  w.r. 

preffed  innocence,  that  is,  indeed,  ^  underlhnd  the  pJfage 


ExtraPl  of  a  Letter  from  the  pre- 
fent  Fmprefs  oj  Ruflia,'  io  Al.  de 
Voltaire. 


S  I  R, 


The  brightnefs  of  the  Northern 
ftar  is  a  mere  Aurora  Borealis. 


It  is  nothing  more 


,  ,  1  cannot  underltand  me  p..iiaQ;e 

the  way  to  iinmortalizc  you.  1  he  Iwimming.  to 

two  caufes  of  Calas  and  Sirven,  tii^infelvcs  in  ou  lu>.llba;k, 

have  given  you  the  veneration  cue  j;;,,  ^  j 

to  fuch  miracles  'iou  have  com- 

bated  the  untied  enemies  cf  mar,-  .  i;„agin.ition  fo  f.-.r,  that 

kind,  fuperftit.on,  fanaticilm,  igno-  though:  of  it  is  like  to  turn 

ranee,  chicane,  bade  judges  and  hitherto  pre- 

the  power  repolcJ  lit  them  a.  top-  ^ 

ther.  lo  iurraou.nt  luca  oblluclec, 
required  both  ta  ents  and  virtue. 

I  oil  have  ihovvn  the  world  that  you  ' 

poflefted  both.  You  have  carried 

your  point..  You  dcfirc.  Sir,  feme  p  ,  „  ^  it'.,.. I  .-.  ^ 

relief  for  the  Sirvea  family.  Can  ^  ^  ^  rf- 

I  poflibiy  refufe  it?  Or  iLculd  you 

praife  me  for  the  adion,  ivouid  ^  r  ^ 

there  be  the  leaa  roon'i  for  it  ?  I  ,  Ch^jsn,  Jun,  ^6^l. 

own  to  you  that  I  IhouiJ  be  much  HOW  many  think  like  you,  xMa. 
better  plcafed  if  my  bill  of  exchange  military  men  only  are  mor. 

could  pafs  unk.ncwp.  Nsvcr.hebls,  ^*'‘1  ’  TIi«  truth  hotvever  is,  iba^ 

U  u  u 


Count  dj  Beify  io  Madame  de  o:** 
t4-n> 

^  ChafetSt  June  26.  '6^2. 

H  O'W  many  think  like  you,  Ma. 
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war  only  haftens  the  death  of  fome 
who  might  perhaps  have  lived  a 
little  longer.  For  iny^wn  part,  I 
have  been  prefeiit  on  ieveral  pretty 
perilous  occaiions,  without  having 
received'  a  fingle  wound.  My  mif- 
fortunes  proceed  from  another 
fource  ;  and,  to  ipcak  freely,  I  am 
better  pleafed  to  live  lefs  happy, 
than  not  to  liv^  at  all.  Many  men 
have  been  kiHed  in  their  firlf  en- 
coimter,  and  as  many  ia  their  fe- 
cond.  ^ 

Cojt  r  ta  vduto  it  fato^ 

*  Such  was  the  will  of  fate.* 

But  I  fee  you  all  m  alarm:  Let  me 
therefore  affure  you,  Madam,  that 
one  often  makes  feveral  campaigns 
without  drawing  a  fword,  and  one 
is  often  in  a  battle  without  feeiug 
an  enemy.  For  example,  when  one 
is  in  the  fecond  line,  or  in  the  rear 
guard,  and  the  firft  line  decides  the 
conted,  as  it  happened  in  the  battle 
of  Dunes,  in  1658.  In  a  held  en¬ 
gagement,  the  ofticers  of  the  horfe 
run  the  greateft  hazard;  and,  in  a 
flege,  the  officers  of  foot  are  a  ihou- 
fai*d  times  more  expofed  But  to 
divert  your  fears  on  this  head,  I  liiall 
relate  a  faying  of  Maurice  Prince  of 
Orange,  told  me  by  Marlhail  Turen- 
ne  ;  ‘  Young  girls  think  a  lover  is  al¬ 
ways  ready,  [en  etat)  and  churchmen 
that  a  foldici’s  fword  is  always  in  his 
hand.*  I 

The  concern  you  have  in  the 
army  has  produced  the  melancholy 
reflexions  you  fent  me.  If  your  fon 
had  not  been  there,  you  would  have 
confidered  the  paflage  of  the  Rhine 
without  emotion;  it  would  have 
appeared  Icfs  a  raih  than  a  bold  ac¬ 
tion;  and,  like  a  thoufand  others, 
would  foon  have  been  forgot.  Be¬ 
lieve  roe,  my  dear  coufin,  things 
in  general  are  neither  great  nor 
flule  but  at  the  mind  ro^cs  them 
ib.  The  fwiinroing  o?er  the  Rhino 


is  a  gallant  aXion,  but  by  no  means> 
fo  wonderful  as  you  fuppofe.  Two 
thoufand  horfe  pafs  over  to  attack 
four  or  five  hundred :  the  two  thou- 
faad  are  fupported  by  a  large  army, 
and  the  King  in  perfon ;  w'hile  the 
four  or  five  hundred  are  tronps  in¬ 
timidated  by  the  vigorous  manner 
in  which  w^e  began  the  campaign. 
Had  the  Dutch  been  braver,  ^  they 
might  indeed  have  killed  a  few 
more  men  in  that  rencoimter  ;  but 
that  would  have  been  all  :  They 
mud  at  lad  have  been  overpowered 
by  numbers.  Had  the  Prince  of 
Orange  been  on  the  other  fide,  of 
the  Rhine  with  his  army;  I  am  apt 
to  think  w'e  fhould  not  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  fw’im  over  in  oppofition 
to  hiim  If  we  had,  the  fuccefs- 
would  have  been  more  doubtful. 
That,  however,  would  have  been 
no  more  than  what  Alexander  did 
in  paffing  the  Granicus.  He  made 
good  his  padage  w’ith  forty  thou¬ 
fand  men,  in  fpile  of  a  hundred 
thoufand  who  oppofed  him.  Had 
he  failed,  it  is  true,  the  attempt 
w'oulJ  have  been  branded  with  fol¬ 
ly  ;  and  its  fuccefs  only  has  made  it 
be  confidered  as  the  moil  gallant  ac¬ 
tion  in  war. 

Madame  Je  Sevipny  to  Count  de 

,  ATcrrjou,  Jtdy  22.  1672^ 

ALL  your  realonings  are  juft,  my 
dear  Count.  Nothing  is  more  true, 
than  that  the  event  of  war  conlli- 
thtes  a  madman  or  a  hero.  If  the 
Count  dc  G niche  had  been  rcpulied 
in  paffing  the  Rhine,  he  would  have 
fufficred  univerfal  difgrace,  as  he 
was  only  dcfired  to  examine  if  the 
river  was  fordable.  He  wrote  that 
it  was,  although  it  really  was  not 
fo ;  and  it  is  only  bccaufe  the  paL 
fage  fucccedcd  that  he  is  covered 
with  glory* 
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The  faying  of  the  Prince  of  0- 
range  pleafcs  me  much.  I  believe 
in  faith  it  is  true;  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  girls  flatter  them- 
felves — I  fay  not  how  far,  on  the 
point  in  queltion.  As  to  the  church¬ 
men,  my  opinion  was  not  entirely 
‘  the  fame  with  theirs,  but  it  was 
very  little  different.  Youdidwell  to 
undeceive  me.  I  begin  tp  breathe  a- 
gain. 

Count  de  Bujfy  to  Madame  de  Se- 

Chafeii,  Augnjl  1 6.  T674. 

I  heard  you  were  very  ill,  my 
dear  coufin ;  and,  being  in  pain 
for  the  event,  I  conlulted  an  able 
Phyheian  in  this  neighbourhood  on 
your  cafe.  He  tells  me  .that  women 
of  a  full  habit,  like  .you,  .who  con- 
tinue  really  widows, and  conTequenc- 
ly  undergo  fome  degree  of  felf- de¬ 
nial,  are  fubjedl  to  the  vapours. 
This  difpelled  my  apprehenfions  of 
a  more  dangerous  malady;  for,  in 
ihort,  the  remedy  being  in  your 
own  hands,  I  flatter  myfelf  you 
neither  hate  life  fo  much  as  not  to 
ufe  it,  nor  will  make  any  heffitaiion 
in  eluding  between  a  gallant  and  au 
emetic. 

You  ought,  my  dear  coufin,  to 
follow  my  perfeription ;  and  fc'  much 
the  more  fo  as  you  cannot  fufpe^t 
me  of  any  interefted  views:  for,  tho’ 
you  fhould  agree  to  put  the  remedy 
in  .practice,  a  hundred  leagues  di- 
flance  will  furely  free  me  fronp  the 
imputation  of  fehihue^. 

Madame  de  SrJgfiy  to  .Count  de 
Buj/y. 

Parist  Sept.  5.  1674. 

YOUR  phyncian,  who  fays  that 
my  diforder  is  the  vapours,  and  you, 
who  propofe  the  method  of  cure,  arc 
not  the  hrfl  who  have  advifed  me  to 
a  certain  remedy  ;  but  the  fame  rea« 


fon  that  hindered  me  from  prevent¬ 
ing  thefe  vapours  by  fuch  means, 
hinders  me  from  curing  them. 

That  difintereftednefs  which  you 
would  have  me  admire,  in  the  coun- 
fcl  you  give  me,  is  not  fo  meritori¬ 
ous  as  it  would  haye  been  when  we 
\vere  twenty  years -younger  :  Then, 
indeed,  one  might  have  valued  it  ; 
but  a  hundred  leagues,  perliaps, 
•would  iwU  fo  completely  have  af- 
certained  its  reality.  He  that  as  it 
may,  however.  I  am  rcfolvcd  to  fuf- 
fer ;  and,  fhould  1  fall  a  martyr  to 
this  malady,  my  death  aC  Icaft  will 
be  glorious;  and  you  fhall  be  cn- 
triifled  with  the  care  .of  my  epi¬ 
taph^ 

Madame  de  Sevigny  to  Count  de 

Bujjy. 

\ 

'Rochers,  Oil.  9.  1675. 

S  O  the  marriage  of  Madcmoifelle 
de  Huffy  is  fettled.  Believe  m^,  J 
am  very  happy  at  it.  I  have  recei¬ 
ved  a  handfqme  oornpHment  on  the 
occafion  from  M.  de  CoHigny.  You 
have  not  failed,  -I  perceive,  to  tell 
him  that  I  am  .your  relation,-  and 
that  my  approbation  is  thing 
which  at  leafi  will  do  him  no  hurt. 

Apropos  of  that,  I  will  relate  an 
anecdote  which  I  heard  the  other 
day.  A  boy  being  accufed  before  a 
juftice  of  having  got  a  girl  with 
child,  defended  himfclf  by  faying. 

*  May  it  pleafe  your  worfhip,  I  own 
I  have  been  there  ;  but  the  child  is 
not  mine ;  for  I  am  fenfible  I  did  not 
hurt  her.* 

Pardon  me,  coufin,  for  this  imper¬ 
tinence  ;  I  was  plealed  with  the  fiin- 
plicity  of  the  lad’s  anfwcr  ;•  and,  i^ 
you  have  got  a  little  anecdote  to 
contrail  it,  be  not  under  any  fe- 
flraint.  But  to  return  to  M.  de 
Colligny,  it  is  certain  that  my  appro¬ 
bation  will  do  him  no  hurt.  His 
letter  appears  to  me  very  good  fenfe; 
and  the  man  who  hat  occafion  to 


SiB  Of  Scotch  Pines ;  by  James  yparqubarjin^  Efq\  ff  Ffr^prcama. 


duce  of  Scotland,  vis.  the  red  or  re- 
'linous  large  trees, of  a  fine  grain,  and 
hard  folid  wood.  The  other,  a 
white  wooded  fir  with  a  much  final* 
kr  proportion  of  refin  in  it,  of  a 
coarfer  grain,  and  a  foft  fpungy  na¬ 
ture,  never ^omet  to  fuch  a  fize,  and 
much  more  liable  to  decay  :  At  firft 
appearance,  this  would  readily  de¬ 
note  two  drfiinA  fpecies  ;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  all  the  trees  in  Scot¬ 
land,  under  the  denomination  of 
Scotch  fir,  are  the  fame ;  and  that 
the  difierence  of#  the  quality  of  the 
wood,  and  fize  of  the  trees,  is  entire¬ 
ly  owing  to  circumfiajices,  fuch  as 
the  climate,  lituation,  and  foil  they 
^ow  in.  The  fineft  fir  trees,  appear 
in  the  mofi  mountainous  parts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  glens  or 
on  fides  of  hills,  generally  lying  to  a 
northerly  afped,  and  the  foil  of  a 
hard  gravelly  confidence,  being  the 
natural  produce  of  thefe  places ;  the 
winged  feeds  are  fcattcred  in  quan¬ 
tities  by  the  winds,  from  the  cones 
of  the  adjacent  trees,  which  expand 
in  April  and  May,  with  the  heat  of 
the  fun ;  thefe  feedlings,  when  young, 
rife  extremely  clofe  togther;  this 
makes  them  grow  draight,  and  free 
from  fide  branches  of  any  fize, 
to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet  before 
they  acquire  the  diameter  of  a  foot : 
Even  in  this  progrefs  to  height,  they 
are  very  flo>v,occafioned  by  the  poor- 
nefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  numbers  on 
a  fmall  furface,  which  1  may  fay 
snakes  them  in  a  con  dan  t  date  of  war 
for  their  fcanty  nouriihment,  the 
idrongcr  and  tailed  by  degrees  over¬ 
topping  the  weaker,  and  when  the 
winds  blow  they  lafh  againd  one  a- 
pother ;  this  affiib  in  beating  od  any 
horizontal  branches  that  might  da* 
plage  the  timber  with  knots,  as  well 
as  by  degrees  crudies  the  over-top¬ 
ped  trees.  In  fuch  date  of  hodiiity 
they  continue  druggling  until  the 
mader  trees  acquire  fome  fpace  a- 
round  them;  then  they  begin  to 


(hoot  out  in  a  more  bnlhy  manner 
at  the  top,  gradually  lofing  their  fpi* 
ral  form,  intreafing  afterwards  more 
in  fize  of  body  than  height,  fome  ac¬ 
quiring  four  feet  diameter,  and 
bove  fixty  feet  of  height  to  the 
branches,  fit  for  the  fined  deal  boards. 
The  growth  is  extremely  (low,  as  is 
plainly  proved  by  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  grain  of  the  wood,  which  ap¬ 
pears  didindlly  in  circles,  from  the 
centre  to  the  bark.  Upon  cutting 
a  tree  over'clofe  at  the  root,  1  can 
venture  to  point  out  the  exafl  age, 
which  in  thefe  old  firs  comes  to  an 
amazing  number  of  years.  I  lately 
pitched  upon  k  tree  of  two  feet  and 
a  half  diameter,  as  this  is  near. the 
fize  of  a  planted  fir  of  fifty  years  of 
age  mentioned, and  1  counted  exadlly 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  circles  or 
coats  which  makes  this  natural  fir  a* 
bove  four  times  the  age  of  the  plant¬ 
ed  one.*  Now  as  to  planted  firs,  thefe 
are  raifed  fird  in  dreded  ground  from 
the  feed,  where  they  dand  two  fea-’ 
ions  or  more,  then  are  planted  out 
in  the  ground  they  are  to  continue 
in  at  regular  didanccs,  have  a  clear 
circumicrence  round  them  for  ex¬ 
tending  botli  roots  and  branches ; 
the  one  gives  too  quick  nouriihment 
to  the  ti  ee  which  ibdots  out  in  luxu¬ 
riant  growths,  and  the  other  allows 
many  of  the  branches  to  fpread  hori¬ 
zontally,  fpoiiing  the  timber  with 
knots;  befides,  this  quick  growth 
occafions  thefe  thick  yearly  circular 
coats  of  wood,  which  form  a  coarfe 
grain,  of  a  fpungy  foft  nature.  The 
juices  never  after  ripen  into  a  pro- ' 
portioual  quantity  their  re fi nous  pre- 
fervative  balm:  So  that  the  plan¬ 
tations  decay  before  the  wood  ac¬ 
quires  age,  or  a  valuable  fize,  and 
the  timber  when  ufed  in  work  has 
neither  drength,  beauty,  nor  dura¬ 
tion.  I  believe  the  ciimate^has  like- 
wife  a  great  (hare  in  forming  the  na-' 
turc  of  the  bed  wood,  which  1  ac¬ 
count  for  in  the  following  manner;' 
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Curirus  S^arre!  hilvjeen  *. 

The  mod  mountainous  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  particularly  the  norther* 
ly  hanging  fituations,  where  thefe 
hne  ftr-trees  are,  hare  a  much  fhorc* 
ter  time  of  vegetation  than  a  more 
foutherly  expol'ure,  or  the  lower  o- 
pen  countries,  being  (haded  by  high 
hills  from  the  rays  of  the  fun  even  at 
mid-day  for  months  together,  fo  that, 
with  regard  to  other  vegetables,  na¬ 
ture  vilibly  continues  longer  in  a 
torpid  date  there  than  in  other 
places  of  the  fame  latitude.  This 
dead  date  of  nature  for  fo  long'  a 
lime  yearly  appears  to  me  neceflary 
to  form  the  drength  and  health  of 
this  particular  fpecies  of  timber.  No 
doubt  they  may  at  fird  (how  a  grate- 
fulnefs  for  a  better  foil  and  more  fun 
by  (hooting  out  fpontaneoufly ;  but  if 
the  plant  or  tree  is  fo  altered  by  this 
luxury  that  it  cannot  attain  any  de¬ 
gree  ot  perfeAion  fit  for  the  purpo- 
.ies  intended,  the  attempt  certainly 
proves  in  vain. 

From  what  is  fald  above,  it  is  not 
at  all  my  intention  to  diffuade  from 
planting  Scotch  fir,  but  to  encou¬ 
rage  thofe  that  have  the  proper 
foil  and  fituation  to  do  fo,  being 
of  opinion,  that  where  thefe  circum- 
dances  agree,  and  there  planting, 
not  in  lines,  but  irregularly  and 
thicker  than  common,  the  trees  will 
come  to  be  of  equal  fize  and  value 
with  the  natural  ones.  In  confidence 
of  this,  I  have  planted  feveral  ' mil¬ 
lions  on  the  fYdes  of  hills  out  of  reach 
of  feed  from  the  natural  firs. 

v 

Curious  parrel  heKvecn  a  Philofophcf 
and  a  Wit. 

M.  de  Voltaire  to  Monf.  Ko&Ags 

Potfdamy  Nov.  17,1752. 

VOLUME  of  letters,  which 
Maupertuis  has  printed,  was 
brought  me  a’ month  ago.  I  can  only 
pity  him  \  he  has  nothing  more  ^  be 
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angry  at.  He  is  a  man  who  pretends, 
that,  in  order  to  be  more  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  nature  of  the  fpul,  we 
mud  go  to  the  fouthern  hemifphere, 
to  difle^  fome  brains  of  giants,  twelve 
feet  high,  and  fome  hairy  naen  who 
wear  inonkies  tails. 

He  would  have  us  intoxicate  peo¬ 
ple  with  opium,  in  order  to  obferve, 
in  their  dreams,  the  fpridgs  of  the 
human  underdanding. 

He  propofes  the  digging  a  large 
hole,  to  penetrate  to  the  center  of 
the  earth. 

He  would  have  the  fick  befmear- 
ed  with  refin,  and  their  flefh  pier¬ 
ced  with  fo  long  needles,  well  contrit 
ved,  that  the  -phyfician  fhaf!  not 
be  paid,  if  the  patient  be  not  cured. 

He  pretends,  that  men  might  dill 
live  eight  or  nine  hundred  years,  if 
they  were  preferved  by  the  fame  me¬ 
thod  that  prevents  eggs  from '  being 
hatched.  The  maturity  of  man,  he 
fays,  is  not  the  age  of  manhood  :  It 
IS  death.  This  point  of  maturity 
needs  only  be  retarded. 

Ladly,  he  alTures  us,  that  it  is  as 
eafy  to  fee  the  future  as  the  pad ; 
that  predi(dions  are  of  the  fanie  na¬ 
ture  as  memory;  that  every  one 
may  prophefy ;  that  this  depends  on¬ 
ly  on  a  greater  degree  of  a<divity  in  . 
the  mind,  and  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  exalt  our  fouls. 

Ail  his  book  is  filled,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  with  ideas  of  this 
damp.  Be  no  more,  therefore,  fur- 
prifed  at  any  thing.  He  was  at  work 
on  his  book  when  he  perfecuted  you ; 
and  I  can  tell  you,  Sir,  when  he  tor¬ 
mented  me  too,  in  another  manner^ 
the  fame  fpirit  infpired  his  work  and 
his  condu(d. 

All  this  is  unknowm  to  thofe,  who, 
charged  with  great  affairs,  occupied 
with  the  government  of  dates,  an4 
the  duty  of  rendering  men  happy, 
cannot  look  down  on  quarrels  and 
on  works  like  thefe.  But  as  for  me, 
who  am  only  a  man  of  letters,— me. 


has  been,  for  more  than  forty  years,  fail  to  go  thither  in  queft  of  me. 
to  love  truth,  and  to  ipcak  it  boldly.  Though  the  hole  which  is  to  be  dug 
1  will  not  dilguife  what  I  think.  It  by  your  order  to  the  center  of  the 
is  faid,  that  your  adverfary  is  at  earth,  and  which  is  to  lead  diredljr 
prefent  very  ill ;  I  am  not  Jefs  fo  j  to  hell,  be  not  yet  begun,  there  arc 
and  if  he  carries  to  his  ^avc  his  in-  other  ways  of  going  to  it,  and  he  will 
jufuce  and  his  book,  I  mail  carry  to  find  that  1  ihall  be  as  ill  treated  in 
mine  the  juiUce  which  I  think  your  the  other  world,  as  you  have  perfe- 
due.  cuted  me  in  this.  Would  you.  Sir* 

lam,  with  as  much  truth  as  I  carry  your  animofity  fo  far?  Again, 
have  put  into  iny  letter,  6cc.  &c.  be  fo  good  as  to  attend  a  little.  •  Lit¬ 

tle  as  you  are  pleafed  to  exalt  your 
[As  an  anfwcr  to  the  Diatribe  of  foul  to  fee  diftin£lly  into  futurity. 
Dr  Akahia,  M.  de  Maupertuis  wrote  you  will  fee*  that,  if  you  come  to 
the  following  letter,  to  'Which  M.  de  alTaffinatc  me  at  Leipfic,  where  you 
Voltaire  gave  the  reply  annexed.^  are  not  more  beloved  than  any  where 

clfe,  and  where  your  letter  is  depofi* 
M.  de  Maufcrtuis  to  M.^de  Voltaire,  ted,  you  run  fonie  riik  of  being  hang¬ 
ed;  which  will  too  much  forward 
I  declare  to  you,  that  my  health  the  moment  of  your  maturity,  and 
is  good  enough  to  find  you  out  would.be  very  unfiiicable  to  the  pre- 
wherever  you  are,  in  order  to  be  moft  fident  of  an  academy.  I  advife  ycu 
completely  revenged  of  you.  Be  firft  to  have  the  letter  of  Beaumelle 
thankful  for  the  relped  and  obedi-  declared  forged,  and  derogatory  to 
ence  which  have  hitherto  withheld  your  glory,  in  one  of  your  alfemblies; 
my  arm.  Tremble.  after  which  you  will,  perhaps,  be 

Maupertuis.  moreat  liberty  to  kill  me  asadifiurb* 
er  of  your  fclf-love.  To  conclude, 
M.  de  Voltasre'^s  Anfwcr.  I  am  llill  very  weak  ;  you  will  find 

me  in  bed,  and  I  can  only  throw  at 
I  have  received  th^  letter*  with'  your  head  my  fquirt  and  my  chamber 
which  you  honour  me.  You  inform  pot.  But,  as  foon  as  I  have  recover- 
me  that  you  are  well,  that  your  ed  a  fittlc;  ftrength,  I  will  charge  my 
ftrength  is  pcrfcdly  re-efiablilhed,  piUols  cuvi  pithere  Pyrio,  and,  muiti- 
and  you  threaten  to  come  and  aflaf-  plying  the  quantity  by  the  fqua(;^e 
finateme,  if  1  publifii  the  latter  of  of  the  velocity,  till  the  a^lon  and  I 
Beaumelle.  This  proceeding  is  nei-  are  reduced  to  a  cypher,  I  will  lodge 
ther  like  a  prefident  of  «aa  academy,  the  lead  in  your  brain;  it  feems  in 
nor  like  a  good  chnfiiaii,fuch  as  you  need  of  it. 

arc.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  It  will  be  a  fad  thing  for  you,  that 
good  health;  but  I  am  not  fo  ftrong  the  Germans,  v/hem  you  have  fo 
dS  yoot  I  have  kept  my  bed  for  a  much  defpifed,  Ihould  have  invented 
fortnight,  and  I  beg  ycu  to  defer  the  powder,  as  you  ought  to  lament 
little  experiment  in  natural  philofo-  their  having  invented  printing.  A« 
phy  that  you  wifh  to  make.  You  dieu,  my  dear  Prefident. 

want*  p^haps,  to  differ  me;  but  Extras  of  a  Letter  from  M.VoXt^ivt  to 
confidcr  l  am  not  a  P«agonian,  and  e/Pruflia. 

my  bram  is  fo  fmall  that  the  diicove-  ^  *  rr  n  v  i 

ry  of  itt  fibres  wUI  gWe  you  no  new  S.re,  Fcrn^y,  iJl.Fa.  1773. 

idea  of  the  foul.  Befides,  if  you  kill  T  THANK  you  for  your  proce)ain< 
me,  be  lb  good  as  to  remember,  that  J.  The  king  my  inafter  has  no  finer. 


Lettef'i  Emtt'tfs  of  Rujia  to  M.  de  Voltaire.  Kit  ■ 


feut  I  thank  you  much  more  for 
what  you  have  taken  from  me  tliaii 
for  what  you  have  given  me.  In 
your  lafl  letter  you  have  cut  off  nine 
‘  whole  years  from  my  age.  Never  did 
our  Conrrollergcncr.il  of  the  finances 
make  a  more  extraordinary  altera¬ 
tion.  Your  Majefty  has  the  good- 
nefs  to  compliment  me  on  my  attain¬ 
ing  the  age  of  feventy.  You  fee  how 
Kings  arc  always  deceived.  I  am 
feventy-nine,  if  youpleafe,  and  upon 
tho  ftroke  of  eighty.  Thus  fhiill  I 
never  fee,  what  I  have  fo  paflionate- 
ly  wiflicdfor,  the  deftru(5l!0a  of  cnofe 
rogues,  the  Turks,  who  Hint  up  the 
women,  and  do  not  cultivate  the 
fine  arts.* 

Extra  iff  of  a  L  titer  from  the  pre- 
fent  t'mprefs  oj  Rufli.i,'  io  AL  de 
Voltaire. 

Sir, 

HE  brightnefs  of  the  Northern 
ftar  is  a  mere  Aurora  Borealis. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  giving  of 
one’s  fuperfluity  fomething  to  one’s 
neighbour;  but  to  be  the  advocate 
of  hunjan  kind,  the  .defender  of  op- 
prefled  innocence,  that  is,  indeed, 
the  way  to  Immortalize  you.  The 
two  caufes  of  Calas  and  Sirven, 
have  given  you  the  veneraiion  due 
to  fucii  miracles.  You  have  com¬ 
bated  the  unired  enemies  of  mau- 
kind,  fuperllition,  fanaticilm,  igno¬ 
rance,  chicane,  bade  judges,  and 
the  power  repofed  in  them  all  toge¬ 
ther.  To  furmount  lucli  obllaclos, 
required  both  talents  and  virtue. 
You  have  thown  the  world  that  you 
pofiefied  both.  You  have  carried 
your  point..  You  dcfirc,  Sir,  feme 
relief  for  the  Sirven  family.  Can 
I  poflibly  refufe  it?  Or  lliculd  you 
praife  me  for  the  aftion,  would 
there  be  the  lead  room  for  it?  I 
own  to  you  that  I  IhoulJ  be  much 
better  pleafed  if  my  bill  of  exchange 
could  pafs  unknev’p.  NcvcrUidcis, 

U 


if  you  think  that  my  name,  unhar- 
monious  as  it  is,  may  be  of  any  ufe 
to  thofe  vidimis  of  the  fpirit  of  per- 
fecution,  I  leave  it  to  your  difere- 
tion,and  you  may  announce  me,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  no  way  prejudicial  to 
the  parties. 

Letters j  hei'ucen  thzfe  celebrated 
Epi/iolary  lVriters,thc  Count  de 
Bufly,  and  Madame  de  Sevigny  / 
translated  from  the  rreneh. 

Madame  de>Sevlg7iy  to  CcUnt  de 
Buff 

Paris f  June  19.  1672.' 

IC  A  N  N  O  T  comprehend  hew 
Oiic  could  expofe  one’s  iclf  a  tlio a- 
I'and  times,  as  you  have  done,  and 
not*  be  killed  a  thoufand  times  al¬ 
io.-  I  '’m  m.uch  occupied  to-day 
with  this  refie<dinn.  The  death  of 
M.  de  Lon^^Ui.villc,  de  Guitry',  e'e 
Nogen t,  aed  of  feverrd  others;  the 
wounds  of  the  prince  Kjy;d,  M  u-  • 
cillac,  Vivonne,  Mourevel,  ThtV"i, 
Count  de  Saux,  Termes,  and  cf 
a  thoufand  unknown  perfens,  have  » 
given  me  a  frighifal  idea  cf  \v.4r. 

1  cannot  underfiand  the  p^iEige  - 
cf  the  Rhine  by  Iwimining.  To 
throw  thcmfelvcs  in  on  horllback, 
like  dogs  after  a  ftag,  and  neither 
be  drowned  nor  killed  in  lancing, 
AvpaiTes  my  imagination  fo  far,  that 
li»e  very  thought  of  it  is  like  to  turn 
my  brain.  God  has  hitherto  pre- 
ierved  my  fon ;  but  how  uncer¬ 
tain  is  the  life  cf  a  fi.)d«er  ! — — A- 
dieu,  my  dear  coufin  ;  dliiacr  waits 
me. 

Count  d:  Bnfy  to  Madamc^  th 

ygny. 

Chiifetit  Jitfti  26.  1671. 

H  0  W  many  thmk  like  you,  Ma. 
dam,  that  military  men  only  are  mor. 
lull  Tlic  truth  however  is,  ihur 

tt  ^ 
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war  only  haftens  the  death  of  feme 
who  might  perhaps  have  lived  a 
little  longer.  For  my%wn  part,  I  . 
have  been  prefent  on  leveral  pretty 
perilous  occaiions,  without  having 
received’  a  Angle  wound.  My  mir- 
fortunes  proceed  from  another 
fource  ;  and,  to  fpeak  freely,  I  am 
belter  pleafed  to  live  lefs  happy, 
than  not  Co  liv«  at  alt.  Many  men 
have  been  kihed  in  their  Aril  en- 
comiter,  and  as  many  in  their  fe- 
cond. 

Cojt  r  ha  vduto  ll  fato* 

‘  Such  was  the  will  of  fate.* 

But  I  fee  you  all  in  alarm:  Let  me 
therefore  afliire  you,  Madam,  that 
one  often  makes  fcveral  campaigns 
without  drawing  a  fword,  and  one 
is  often  in  a  battle  without  feeing 
an  enemy.  For  example,  when  one 
is  in  the  fecond  line,  or  in  the  rear 
guard,  and  the  Arft  line  decides  the 
conteA,  as  it  happened  in  the  battle 
of  Dunes,  in  1-658.  In  a  Acid  en¬ 
gagement,  the  ofAcers  of  the  horfe 
run  the  greateft  hazard;  and,  in  a 
Aege,  the  officers  of  foot  are  a  ihou- 
fand  times  more  expofed  But  to 
divert  your  fdars  on  this  head,  I  Aiall 
relate  a  faying  of  Maurice  Prince  of 
Orange,  told  me  by  Marlhall  Turen- 
ne  ;  ‘  Young  girls  think  a  lover  is  al¬ 
ways  ready,  {en  etat)  and  churchmen 
that  a  foldier’s  fword  is  always  in  his 
hand.’ I 

The  concern  you  have  in  the 
army  has  produced  the  melancholy 
reflexions  you  fent  me.  If  your  fon 
had  not  been  there,  you  wxuld  have 
conAdered  the  paflage  of  the  Rhine 
without  emotion;  it  would  have 
appeared  lefs  a  ralh^than  a  bold  ac¬ 
tion;  and,  like  a  thoufahd  others, 
would  foonhave  been  forgot.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  my  dear  coiiAn,  things 
in  general  are  neither  great  nor 
little  but  as  the  mind  makes  them 
ibr  The  fwimming  over  the  Rhine 


is  a  gallant  aXlon,  but  by  no  means- 
fo  wonderful  as  you  fuppofe.  Two 
thoufand  horfe  pafs  over  to  attack 
four  or  Ave  hundred :  the  two  thou¬ 
fand  are  fupported  by  a  large  army, 
and  the  King  in  perfon ;  while  the 
four  or  Ave  hundred  are  troops  in¬ 
timidated  by  the  vigorous  manner 
in  which  we  began  the  campaign. 
Had  the  Dutch  been  braver,  j  they 
might  indeed  have  killed  a  few 
more  men  in  that  rencoimter  ;  but 
that  would  have  been  all  :  They 
muft  atlaft  have  been  overpowered 
by  numbers.^.  Had  the  Prince  of 
Orange  been  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Rhine  with  his  army,  I  am  apt 
to  think  we  fhould  not  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  fwim  over  in  oppoAtion 
to  hiim  If  we  had,  the  fuccefs 
would  have  been  more  doubtful. 
That,  however,  would  have  been 
no  more  than  what  Alexander  did 
in  paffing  the  Granicus.  He  made 
good  his  paflage  with  forty  thou¬ 
fand  men,  in  fpite  of  a  hundred 
thoufand  who  oppofed  him.  Had 
he  failed,  it  is  true,  the  attempt 
•  would  have  been  branded  with  fol¬ 
ly  ;  and  its  fuccefs  only  has  made  it 
be  conAdered  as  the  moil  gallant  ac¬ 
tion  ill  war. 

Madame  de  Sev/gny  to  Count  de 

H  ujjy. . 

,  MoTjjoUi  Jufy  22\  167 2r 

ALL  your  realonings  are  juft,  my 
dear  Count.  Nothing  is  more  triie^ 
than  that  the  event  of  war  conlli- 
thtes  a  madman  or  a  hero.  If  the 
Count  de  Giiiche  had  been  repulfed 
in  pafliiig  the  Rhine,  he  would  have 
fuffered  univerfaL  difgrace,  as  he 
was  only  deAred  to  examine  if  the 
river  was  fordable.  He  wrote  that 
it  was,  although  it  really  was  not 
fo ;  and  it  is  only  becaufe  the  paf- 
fage  fucceeded  that  he  is  covered 
with  glory# 
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The  faying  of  the  Prince  of  0- 
range  pleafes  me  much.  I  believe 
in  faith  it  is  true;  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  giHs  flatter  them- 
felvcs — I  fay  not  how  far,  on  the 
point  in  queltion.  As  to  the  church¬ 
men,  niy  opinion  was  not  entirely 
the  fame  with  theirs,  but  it  was 
very  little  different.  •  Youdidwell  to 
undeceive  me.  I  begin  breathe  a- 
gain. 

Count  de  Bujfy  to  Madame  de  Be- 
xtgtiy. 

Chafeiit  AugHf  16.  T^74« 

I  heard  you  were  very  ill,  my' 
dear  coufin ;  and,  being  in  pain 
for  the  event,  I  coniulted  an  able 
Phyfician  in  this  neighbourhood  on 
your  cafe.  He  tells  me  .that  women 
of  a  full  habit,  like  .you,  .who  con¬ 
tinue  really  widows, and  conTequenc- 
ly  undergo  fome  degree  of  felf- de¬ 
nial,  are  fubje(5l  to  the  vapours. 
This  difpelled  my  apprehenfions  of 
a  more  dangerous  malady;  for,  in 
ihort,  the  remedy  being  in  your 
own  hands,  I  flatter  myfelf  you 
neither  hate  life  fo  much  as  not  to 
ufe  i^,  nor  will  make  any  h^fitatiop 
in  chufing  between  a  gallant  and  an 
emetic. 

You  ought,  my  dear  coufin,  to 
follow  my  perfeription;  and  lb  much 
the  more  fo  as  you  cannot  fufpedl 
me  of  any  interefted  views:  for,  thoV 
you  fhould  agree  to  put  the  remedy 
in  .practice,  a  hundred  leagues  di- 
ftance  will  furely  free  me  frpni  the 
imputation  of  fefiihne^. 

Madame  de  SrJg»y  to  ,Count  d^ 
Bujy. 

Paris,  Sept ^ 

YOUR  phyfician,  who  fays  that 
my  diforder  is  the  vapours,  and  you, 
who  propbfc  the  method  of  cure,  are 
not  the  firft  who  have  advifed  me  to 
a  certain  remedy  ;  but  the  fame  rca- 


fon  that  hindered  me  from  prevent-  • 
ing  thefe  vapours  by  fuch  means, 
hinders  me  from  curing  them. 

That  difintereftednefs  which  you 
W’ould  have  me  admire,  in  the  coun- 
fel  you  give  me,  is  not  fo  meritori¬ 
ous  as  it  would  haye  been  when  we 
\vere  twenty  years  younger  :  Then, 
indeed,  one  might  have  valued  it  ; 
but  a  hundred  leagues,  .perhaps, 
•would  mit  fo  completely  have  af- 
certained  its  reality.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  however.  I  am  refolvcd  to  fuf- 
fer ;  andjlhould  1  fall  a  martyr  to 
this  malady,  my  death  at  lead  will 
be  glorious,  and  you  fhall  be  en- 
trufted  with  the  care,  .of  my  epi¬ 
taph. 

Madame  de  Sevigny  to  Count  de 
'  'dSujJy. 

\ 

Bochers,  Qi?.  9.  1675. 

S  O  the  marriage  of  Madcmoifelle 
de  Bufly  is  fettled.  Believe  m^,  J 
am  very  happy  at  it.  I  have  recei¬ 
ved  a  handfqme  cornpliment  on  the 
occafion  from  M.  de  CoHigny.  You 
have  not  failed,  'I  perceive,  to  tell 
him  that  I  am  vyour  relation,-  and 
that  my  approbation  is  ^a  thing 
which  at  leaft  will  do  him  no  hurt. 

A  apropos  of  that,  I  will  relate  ap 
anecdote  which  I  heard  the  other 
day.  A  b^y  being  accufed  before  a 
'juftice  of  having  got  a  girl  with 
child,  defended  himfelf  by  faying. 

‘  May  it  pleafe  your  worftiip,  I  own 
I  have  been  there  ;  but  the  child  is 
not  mine ;  for  I  am  fenfible  I  did  not 
hurt  her.* 

Pardon  me,  coufin,  for  this  Imper¬ 
tinence  ;  I  was  pleated  with  the  fira- 
plicity  of  the  lad’s  anfwer ;  and,  yk 
you  have  got  a  little  anecdote  to 
contrail  it,  be  not  imdcr  any  fe- 
ftraint.  But  to  return  to  M.  de 
Colligny,  it  is  certain  that  my  appro¬ 
bation  will  do  him  no  hurt.  His 
letter  appears  to  me  very  good  fenfe; 
and  the'  man  who  has  occafion  tQ 
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pay  a  coiripliment  of  that  kin  J,  fo 

*  liiiiplc  and  lb  juu,  ought  to  huvv 

*  both  wit  and  under  (landing.  I  with 
him  to  have  thcfe,  and  more,  for  the 
fake  t  f  my  niece,  whom  I  Jove. 

Count  de  Bu^y  to  Madame  dc  Se- 

vi^ny. 

*  Chafeu,  19.  1675. 

I  received  your  Jetter  ycdcrJay, 
Madam,  which  gives  me  the  plea- 
furc  that  your  letters  are  wont  to 
give  me.  Your  niece  is  on  the  point 
of  palTmp;  the  threfhold;  the  will 
fpon  find  wJiat  fiie  fecks. 

A prci'as  of  feeking;  this  brings  to 
XTiJ  mind  the  poor  Chevalier  de 
r.ohan,  who  meeting  fimiewhat  late 
.'.:e  evenin",  at  Fountainbleaii,  Ma- 
de  ***  alone,  whom  he  paf- 
ir.  rr  e  of  the  galleries,  he  alked 
jn  r  what  fhe  fduaht,  *  Nothing,’ 
faiJ  di".  ‘  By  G — d.  Madam  1* 
replied  he,  *  1  (hould  not  wilh  to 
have  Ipd  what  you  feek.’ 

This,  Madam,  is  my  little  anec¬ 
dote.  You  defired  me  to  be  under 
no  confiraint,  and  i  have  taken  tne 
liberty  you  gave  me.  I  found  your’s 
truly  laughable.  This  I  may  fay 
with  franknefs,  and  without  being 
fulpfc<5ied  of  compliment,  unkfs  to 
myielf ;  for  it  requires  wit  to  difeerp 
its  delicate  pleatar/ry. 

He  thus  deferibes  I’is  reception, at 
court,  after  his  long  exile,  which 
Ihews  l)ow  much  the  fentimeiiCs  of 
men  are  influenced  by  circiimdan- 
ccs  :  ‘  When  the  JCing  permitted  me 
to  return  to  court,  he  fa.d  to  me,  in 


‘  It  would  never  have  been  fo.  Sire, 
if  you  could  have  feen  the  inward  ar- ' 
dour  and  refpe^l  oj  ony  heart  for 
your  Majefty.’  The  King  with .  a 
fmile  fqueczed  my  (houlder,  and 
w’-ent  ima  his  clofet.  Immediately 
after  i  thought  I  ihould  have  been 
fifed  by"  the  carclTes  ot  the  cour¬ 
tiers  :  Friends,  enemies,  and  indif- 
.feivnt  perfons,  all  lirove  to  out-do 
each  other ;  every  one  aped  the  fo- 
vereign.* 

•  • 

Monfieur  dc  Pinto  io  Monfteur  Di¬ 
derot,  cn  Card -playings 

Tranjlatedfroin  the  French. 

HaguCi  May  19; 

IS  there  any  reafon  to  think  that  a 
general  toleration  will  at  length 
be  ellablifhed  in  Europe  ?  That 
manners  will  become  more  focially 
gentle,  and  men  lefs  wicked,  and  lefs 
unhappy  ?  Sometimes  I  flatter  my- 
felf  they  will ;  fometimes  again  I  dc- 
fpair. 

And  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  human  kind  (I 
mean  t;hat  fmall  part  of  it  which  oc¬ 
cupies  our  Europe)  is  rather  altered 
for  the  better.  But  what  may,  at  the 
firfliound  of  the  propofition,  furprize 
you,  is,  that,  among  many  caufes 
to  which  niy  reflection  leads  me  to 
attribute  this  revolution  in  manners, 

I  look  on  the  univerfal  tafte  for  card-  . 
playing  as  one  of  the  moft  active 
jprings  that  has,  as  one  may  fay,  re¬ 
call  and  re-modelled  the  human  kind 


a  rued  gracious  manner,  ‘  i  am  glad 
to  fee  you;  it  is  long  lince  w’e  have 
f:en  each  ether.’  ‘  It  is  not  lefs  than 
feventeen  years,  Sire;  but  I  am  over¬ 
joyed  that,  from  ray  return  and  your 
condefcendingaitability  to  me,  1  may 
conclude  that  all  roy  mifdemcar  ours 
arc  forgotten.’  ‘  Yes,  Biifly,  all :  I 
have  been  difplcafed  with  you,  but 
that  has  been  over  for  feme  time;’ 


in  Europe.  But,  pray,  do  not  mif- 
take  me,  or  imagine  that  1  do  not 
perceive  all  the  ill  which  the  rage  of 
play  has  done  in  both  the  one  and 
the  other  fex ;  but  there  have.refult- 
ed  advantages  from  it  which  might 
balance  the  mifehief,  and  even  pre¬ 
ponderate  on  the  totality.  Thus  X 
argue  :  Before  the  epoch  of  cards, 

there  was  lefs  union  between  the 

■-A .  — 
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fexes ;  I  mean,*  they  were  lefs  toge¬ 
ther,  lefs  in  fociety  or  company  ; 
the  men  were  more  fo ;  the  meetings 
ia  clubs  and  taverns  were  more  in 
vogue  ;  convivial  drinking  formed 
more  connexions,  more  friendfhip ; 
the  heavinefs  of  time  on  hand,  which 
is  one  of  the  mod  powerful  caufes  of 
the  unfolding  of  human  perfe^iibi- 
litv,  excited  men  to  cultivate  their 
talents,  to  employ  themfelves,  to  ftu- 
dy,  to  labour  at  the  arts,  to  cabal,  to 
project  confpiracies.  Politics  w’ere 
the  fubjedt  of  the  converfations, 
w^hich  leifure,  and  a  kind  of  necelli- 
ty  for  paffing  away  the  time,  produ¬ 
ced  ;  they  cenfured  the  government ; 
they  complainedot  it,conipired  againft 
it ;  and  there  wrere  on  fuch  occa- 
ficns  friends  to  be  found,  who  might 
)  be  trufted  :  The  great  virtues  and 
the  great  vices  were  more  common. 

Again,  the  men  in  thofe  days  not 
having,  by  means  of  the  talifman  of 
the  cards,  the  opportunity  of  fatia- 
tirig  their  eyes  with  the  charms  of 
women  in  full  counterview  to  them, 
over  the  green  carpet,  friendihip 
and  love  were  paflions  ;  but,  at  pre- 
fent,  thanks  to  thofe  fame  cards, 
there  is  little  more  left  than  gallan¬ 
try  ;  'I'here  may  be  found  plenty  of 
acquaintances,  and  not  a  fingle 
friend ;  a  number  of  miltrelfes,  and 
not  one  beloved.  A  Mahometan  that 
"  (hould  behold,  wdth  Afiatic  eyes,  our 
great  afl'emblics,  would  be  unlucky 
enough  to  imagine  that  our  Euro¬ 
pean  Bafiiaws  kept  their  feraglio  in 
common.  You  will  then  find  that 
play,  which  confounds  packs,  and 
and  ihuffles  together  men  and  women 
in  fociety  more  than  even  it  does  the 
cards,  mud  neceffarily  relax  and 
weaken  the  energy  of  love  and 
friendihip.  Add,  that  the  efforts  of 
a  more  eifential  kind,  to  get  rid  of 
the  burden  of  tedious  time,  mud  be 
ilackened  by  this  trifling  diverdon. 
From  the  letting  down  thefe  three 
great  fprings,  love,  friendfhip,  bud* 


nefs,  combine  the  effects,  and  calcu¬ 
late  the  produce.  The  fedentatT* 
life  to  which  this  external  amufe- 
meat  reduces  the  two  fezes,  enervate^ 
the  body;  whence,  both  in  the  .natu¬ 
ral  and  moral  date  of  man,  there  fe* 
fulls  a  new  fydem  of  manners,  tem¬ 
per,  and  conditution. 

The  magic  of  card-playing  forms 
the  common  point  of  concourfe  of 
aimed  all  the  paflions  in  miniature* 
They  all,  as  one  may  fay,  dnd  in  it 
their  nourifhraent.  Every  thing  in¬ 
deed  is  microfcopical,  and  more  illu- 
dve  than  the  common  illudon.  A 
confufed  idea  of  good  and  bad  luck 
prefents  itfelf :  Vanity  itfelf  dnds  its 
account  in  it :  Play  feems  to  eda- 
blifh  a  falfe  Ihow  of  equality  among 
the  players  :  It  is  the  call  that  af- 
fembles  in  fociety  the  mod  difeor- 
dant,  the  mod  incongruous  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  avarice  and  ambition  are 
its  movements  ;  the  univerfal  tafte 
for  pleafure  flatters  itfelf  with  pro¬ 
curing  its  fatisfadion  by  this  amufe- 
ment ;  the  ladies  being  of  the  party, 
that  love,  of  which  gallantry  tak^s 
the  name  in  vain,  mud  be  of  it  * 
too :  The  fphere  of  our  padions  be¬ 
comes  contraded,  concentred  and 
confined  to  a  petty  orbit  ;  all  the 
paflions  put  themfelves,  as  one  may 
fay,  into  chains;  or  evaporate  and 
exhaud  themfelves  far  from  their 
fpring-head,  and  wide  of  their  mark* 
Time,  heavy  on  hand,  leifure,  lazi- 
nefs,  avarice,  ambition,  and  idlenefs, 
devour  together  in  common  a  light 
unfubdantial  food,  which  enervates  % 
their  force  and  a^ivity:  And  as  it  is 
from  the  fermentation  of  the  great 
padions  that  there  commonly  refulu 
more  of  evil  than  of  good,  humau 
kind  has  gained  more  than  it  haa 
lod.  There  are  no  longer  great  vir-  ' 
tues ;  but  then  we  do  not  fee  fo  ma¬ 
ny  great  crimes  as  formerly  :  Adaf^ 
finations,  poifon,  and  all  the  horrors 
of  a  civil  war,  are  incompatible  with 
the  date  of  a  natiou,  ia  whicli  the 
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incri  and  women  lofe  fo  great  a  part  '  kind  ;  not  remembrlng  that  they  arc 
of  their  time  at  cards.  alfo  the  fqurcc  of  alJ  its  pleafures. 

It  is  a  general  complaint,  and  not  There  is  nothing  but  the  paflions, 

‘  .without  reafon,  that  we  no  longer  and  the  very  great  paflions  too,  that 
lee  any  of  thofe  great  and  powerful  can  elevate  the  foul  to  great  things ; 
onginal  geniufes,  nor  yet  any  of  •  without  them  there  is  no  fublitne,  eU 
thofe  heroic  individuals,  whofe  pa-  ther  in  manners  or  in  works.  The 
triotifm,  whofe  virtues  ennobled  the  polite  arts  relapfe  into  infancy,  and 
liuman  fpecies.  But  then  how  rare  virtue  herfelfbecomes  trifling.  The 
have  not  thefe  prefents  from  heaven  cool  fober  paflions  form  only  com- 
'  at  all  times  been  !  Whereas  that  mon  men.  Friendfliip  does  not  rife 
.complication  of  crimes  and  horrors  beyond  circumfpedlion,  if  the  dan- 
which  difhonour  human  nature,  was  gers  of  a  friend  leave  my  eyes  open 
formerly  fo  common,  that  they  hardly  to  my  own.  The  paflions  damped 
’  created  any  furprize.  •  A  wicked  man,  or  deadened  degrade  extraordinary 

•  an  enemy,*  fays'Zoroafter,  ‘  lhall  a  men  ;  and  conflramt  deftroys  tire 

•  hundred  times  a  day  find  occafion  of  greatnefs  and  energy  of  nature.* 
doing  mifehief;  and  a  virtuous  per-  Now,  while  I  admit  and  adopt 
fon  (hall  not  fometimes  find  an  op-  thefe  fublime  ideas,  I  think  I  may 
portunity,  once  in  a  whole  year,  to  venture  at  the  fame  time  to  aflert, 
do  a  good  office  to  a  friend.*  The  tliat  card-playing  has  nevrfthelefs 
mob  of  mankind  think  themfelves  prepared  the  human  head  and  heart 
difpenfed  from  imitating  or  follow-  for  receiving  the  impreflions,  which 
ing  great  models,  ©f  which  they  fee  theprogrefs  of  knowledge,  and  of 
themfelves  incapable ;  but  they  have  the  new  lights  thrown  upon  things, 
only  too  much  propenfity  to  the  fuf-  might  operate  on  the  government, 
fering  themfelves  to  be  carried  away  and  on  manners.  Not  impofliWy,  in 
with  the  torrent  of  bad  examples.  procefs  of  time,  ‘wc  may  come  to  do 

As  remote,  however,  as,  on  the  without  this  fcalfolding;  and  then 
firft  fuperficial  view,  thefe  principles  virtue  and  reafon  may  take  a  nobler 
'appear  from  my  thefis,  you  can  hard-  flight.  This  paradox  may  not,  per- 
iy.  Sir,  not  feel  how  applicable  they  haps,  be  unworthy  of  your  reflexions*: 
are  to  'the  fupport  of  my  fyflem.  I  could  almofl  wifli  there  was  a  pro- 
'The  iirfatuation  of  a  frivolous  amulc-  gramma  made  of  it  in  your  acade- 
inent,  which  deceives  and  eludes  my,  viz.  ‘  Whether  or  no  the  inven- 
thc  effeXs  of  the  paflTions,  weakens  tion  of  card-playing,  the  progrefs  of 
the  enthufialm  of  the  head  and  the  this  amufement,  and  its  univerfality, 
heart;  by  i which  means  the  virtues  have  contributed  to  change  the  man- 
are  oiften  lopped  of  their  growth  ;  ners  in  Europe  ? 

•but  then ‘the  vices,  and  efpecially  There  would  be  ample  matter  for 
•chc  crimes  which  are  m  greater  mim-  a  learned,  profound  pen  to  defcant 
ber,  arc  ftHl^nore  fo.  So*  that  I  do  -on  the  games  or  diverfions  of  the 
not  in  the  leaft  contradiX  what  I  antients,  their  nature,  their  effeXs, 
learnt  from  thofe  I  am  proud  to  call  and  their  cflTential  differences  from 
tny  mafters  in  thinking.  1  have  the  kinds  of  play  which  prevail  in 
•IBll  by  heart  a  fine  ftroke  of  Mon-  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety  ;  then,  on 
iieur  Dkicrot  onthe  pafllions.  Thefe  coming  to  the  epoch  of  Charles  the 
are  bis  own  words :  '  Sixth,  when  card-playing  paffes  for 

<  Men  arc.  for  ever  declaiming  a-  having  been  invented,  to  follow  its 
•gainft  the  paflions  •  they  impute  to  progrefs,  and  to  pbferve  the  infen- 
th^m  aU  .the  pains  incident  to  man-  fible  degrees  of  alteration  in  the  man,-* 
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I  ners,  which  have,  as  one  may  fay, 
attended  that  progrefs. 

[  May  I  beg  you,  Sir,  to  let  me  know  . 

your  opinion  on  this,  and  to  remain 
perfuadcd,  that  I  am  cohilantly  your 
admirer,  as  well  as 

Your  moll  humble,  and 
Moll  obedient  fervant, 

I.  P. 

t 

EfTay  on  Frlendfliip,  nvritten  hy  the 
late  Dr  Oliver  Goldfmith. 

{N<rjer puhlijhed  in  hit  nvorks,) 

There  are  few  fubjeds  which 
have  been  more  written  upon, 

I  and.  lefs  underftood,  than  that  of 
friendlhip  ;  to  folfow  the  dictates  of 
fome,  this  virtue,  inftead  of  being 
)  the  alTuager  of  pain,  becomes  the 
fource  of  every  inconvenience.  Such 
fpeculatills,  by  expelling  too  much 
from  friendlhip,  dilTolve  the  connec¬ 
tion,  and  by  drawing  the  bands  too 
clofely,  at  length  break  them.  Al- 
moft  all  our  romance  and  novel-wri¬ 
ters  are  of  thfs  kind  ;  they’  perfuade 
us  to  friendlhips,  which  we  find  iin- 
poflible  to  fuftain  to  the  laft ;  fo  that 
this  fw^etner  of  life,  under  proper 
regulations,  is,  by  their  means,  ren¬ 
dered  inaccelTible  or  uneafy,  It  is 
certain,  the  beft  method  to  cultivate 
this  virtue  is  by  letting  it,  in  fome 
meafure,  makeitfcif;  a  fimilitude  of 
minds  or  ftudies,  and  even  fometimes 
a  diverfity  of  purfuits,  will  produce 
all  the  pleafuies  that  arife  from  it. 
The  current  of  tendemefs  widens,  as 
it  proceeds ;  and  two  men  impercep¬ 
tibly  find  their  hearts  warm  with 
good-nature  for  each  ocher,  when 
they  were  at  firft  only  in  purfuit  of 
mirth  or  relaxation. 

Friendlhip  is  like  a.  debt  of  honour; 
the  moment  it  is  talked  of,  it  lofes 
its  real  name,  and  alTumes.the  more 
ungrateful  form  of  obligation.  From 
hence  we  find,  that  thofe  who  regu¬ 
larly  undertake  to  cultivate  friend-  ' 
ihrp  find  ingratitude  generally  repays 


their  endeavours.  That  circle  of  be¬ 
ings,  which  dependence  gathers 
round  us,  is  almDll  ever  unfriendly;, 
they  fecretly  wilh  the  term  of  their 
connc<5fidns  more  nearly  equal ;  and^ 
where  they  even  have  the  moll  vir¬ 
tu  c,^  are  prepared  to  referve  all  their 
affe(5Uons  for  their  patron,  only  in 
the  hour  of  his  decline.  Increafing 
the  obligations  which  are  laid  upon, 
fuch  minds  only  increafes  their  bur¬ 
den;.  they  feel  themfelves  unable  to. 
repay  the  immenfity  of  their  debt,  and 
their  bankrupt  hearts  are  taught  a 
latent  refentment  at  the  hand  that 
is  ftretched  out  with  offers  of  fervicc 
and  relief. 

Plautinus  was  a  man  who  thought . 
that  every  good  was  to  be  bought 
from  riches;  and  as  he  was  pof- 
felfed  of  great  wealth,  and  had  a 
mind  naturally  formed  for  virtue^ 
he  refolved  to  gather  a  circle  of  the  • 
beft  men  round  him.  Among  the 
number  of  his  dependents  was  Mufi- 
dorus,  with  a  mind  juft  as  fond  ofvir- 
tue,  yet  not  lefs  proud  than  his  patron. 
His  circumftanceSj  however,  were  fuch 
as  forced  him  to  ftoop  tp  the  good  of¬ 
fices  of  his  fuperior,  and  hefaw  him-, 
felf  daily  among  a  number  of  others 
loaded  with  benefits  and  proteftations 
of  friendlhip.*  Thefe,  in  the  ufual 
courfe  of  the  world,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  accept;  but,  while  he- 
gave  his  efteem,  he  could  not  give  his . 
heart.  A  want  of  affciffron  breaks 
out  in  the  inoft  trifling  inftances,  and 
Plautinus' had  Ikill  enough  to  ob- 
vferve  the  minuted  aftions  of  the  man 
he  wilhed  to  make  his  friend.  In 
thefe  he  ever  found  his  aim  difap«* 
pointed;  for  Mulidorus  claimed  an 
exchange  of  hearts,  which  Plautinus^ . 
folicited  by  a  variety  of  claims,  could . 
never  think  of  bellowing. 

It  may  be  ealily  fuppofed,  that  the 
referve  of  our  poor  proud  man  was 
foon  conftrued  into  ingratitude ;  and 
fuch  indeed  in  the  common  accq)ta- 
tion  of  the  world  it  was.  Wherever 
Mulidorus  appeared,  he  was  re- 
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marked  as.  the  ungrateful  man ;  he 
had  accepted  favoursVit  was  faid, 
and  ftill  had  the  infolence  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  independence.  The  event, 
however,  juflified  his  condu61.  Plau- 
tinus,  by  mifplaced  liberality,  at 
length  became  poor,  and  it  was  then 
that  Mufidonis  firft  thought  of  ma- 
kbg  a  friend  of  him.  He  flew  to  the 
man  of  fallen  fortune,  with  an  offer  of 
all  he  had,  wrought  under  his  dre^ion 
with  afliduity,  and,  by  uniting  their 
talents,  both  were  at  length  placed 
in  that  date  of  life  from  which  one 
of  them  had  formerly  fallen. 

To  this  dory,  taken  from  modem 
life,  1  fhall  add  one  more,  taken  from 
a  Greek  writer  of  antiquity : —  Two 
Jcwifh  foldiers,  in  the  timeofVef- 
padan,  had  made  many  campaigns 
together,  and  a  participation  of  dan¬ 
gers  at  length  bred  an  union  of  hearts. 
They  were  remarked  throughout 
the  whole  army,* as  the  two  friendly 
brothers ;  they  felt  and  fought  for 
each  other.  Their  friendfhip  might 
have  continued,  without  interruption, 
till  death,  had  not  the. good  fortune 
of  the  one  alarmed  the  pride  of  the 
other,  which  was  in  his  promotion 
to  be  a  Centurion  under  the  famous 
John,  who  headed  a  particular  party 
of  the  Jewiih  malecontents. 

From  this  moment  their  former 
love  was  converted  into  the  mod  in¬ 
veterate  enmity.  They  attached 
themfelves  to  oppofite  fadions,  and 
fought  each  other's  lives  in  the  con- 
flid  of  adverfe  party.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  they  continued  for  more  than  two 
years,  vowing  mutual  revenge,  and 
animated  with  an  unconquerable  fpi- 
rlt  of  averfion.  At  length,  however, 
that  party  of  the  Jews,  to  w’hich  the 
mean  foldier  belonged, joining  with 
the  Romans,  it  became  vidforious, 
and  drove  John,  with  all  his  adhe¬ 
rents,*  into  the  Temple.  Hidory 
has  given  us  more  than  one  pidture 
of  the  dreadful  conflagration  of  that 
fuperb  edifice.  The  Roman  foldiers 


were  gathered  round  it ;  the  whold 
temple  was  in  flames,  and  thoufands 
wece  feen  amidd  them,  within  its 
facred  circuit.  -  It  was  in  this  fitua- 
tion  of  things,  that  the  now-fuccefs- 
fiil  foldier  faw  his  former  friend,  up¬ 
on  the  battlements  of  the  highed 
tower,  looking  round  with  horror, 
and  jud  ready  to  be  confumed  with 
flames.  All  his  former  tenderneft 
now  returned ;  he  faw  the  man 
of  his  bofom  jiid  going  to  perifh; 
and,  unable  to  withdand  the  impulfe, 
he  ran  fpreading  his  arms,  and  cry¬ 
ing  out  to  his  friend,  to  leap  down 
from  the  top,  and  find  fafety  with 
him.  The  Centurion  from  above 
heard  and  obeyed,  and,  cading  him- 
felf  from  the  top  of  the  tower  into 
his  fellow  foldier’s  arms,  both  fell 
a  facrifice  on  the  fpot ;  one  being 
crufhed  to  death  by  the  weight  of 
his  companion,  and  the  other  daihed 
to  pieces  by  the  greatnefs  of  his 
fall. 

Thoughts  on  Cock-fghtlng^  hy  Mr 

Pejge- 

T  Have  often  thought  it  mod  ado- 
-k  nilhing,  that  a  mode  of  diverfion 
fo  cruel  and  inhuman  as  that  of  cock- 
fighting,  fhould  fo  generally  prevail ; 
that  not  only  the  ancients,  barbari. 
ans,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  fhould 
have  adopted  it,  but  that  a  practice 
fo  ravage  and  heathenifh  fhould  be 
continued  by  Chrldians  of  all  forts, 
and  even  purfued  in  thefe  better  and 
more  enlightened  times. 

At  Athens,  indeed,  where,  as  we 
think,  it  fird  obtained  a  public  eda- 
blilhment,  thcri  were  motives  of 
gratitude,  policy,  and  religion,  for 
perpetuating  the  cudom,  as  hereafter 
will  appear  ;  but  thofe  inducements 
are  all  foreign  to  us:  So  that  here 
in  England,  and  amongd  Chridians, 
it  dands  upon  no  other  bottom  than 
that  of  the  wantonnefs  of  cruelty,  or 
the  abfurdity  of  retaining  and  fol^ 
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lowing  an  ufage  difgraceful'  to  fau^ 
man  nature.  i 

The  cock  and  the  quail  (for  quails 
will  fight  as  readily  and  freely  as 
cocks)  arc  by  nature  extremely  pug* 
naciousy  and  no  doubt  have  fought 
amongft  themfelves  ever  fince  the 
creation  of  the  world  ;  but  the  pit* 
ting  of  them,  as  they  call  it,  for  the 
diverfion  and  entertainment  of  roan, 
or  for  his  inftrudion,  as  was  fome* 
times  pretended,  was,  as  I  take  it,  a 
Grecian  contrivance  and  invention*. 
But  before  d  undertake  to  efiablifh 
this  point,'  it  may  be  proper  to  in* 
quire  how  this  affair  flood  in  the  re? 
gions  of  barbarifm.  .  ' 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
as  is  well  known,  were  wont  to  call 
all  the  nations '  in  the  world,  but 
themfelves,  barbarians ;  yet,  certain¬ 
ly,  if  we  confider  the  many  in  fian¬ 
ces  of  cruelty  pradlifed  among  them, 
there  was  very  little  reafon  for  the 
diflindlion.  Human  facrifices  were 
common  both  to  them  and  the  barba¬ 
rians;  and  with  them  the  expoflng 
of  infants,  the  combats  of  men  with 
wild  beads, and  of  men  with  men  in  the 
•gladiatorial  fcenes,  were  fpedlacles 
of  delight  and  feflivity.  It  has  been 
thought,  indeed,  that  the  matching 
of  cocks  to  fight  for  diverfion  was  an 
invention  of  the  barbarous  nations  ; 
but  it  will  prove  upon  inquiry,  at 
lead  if  1  am  not  midaken,  to  be  a 
mode  of  exhibition  and  entertain¬ 
ment  introduced  by  thofe  boaders 
and  pretenders  to  politenefs,  the 
Greeks. 

Itfhould  feem,  from  .the. conver- 
fation  of  Socrates  with  Iphicrates, 
tliat,  befides  the  public  iheWs  of*  the 
ledival,  the  Athenians  would  often 
match  a  pair  of  cocks,  one  4mongd 
another,  as  ,  the  barber  Meidas  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  fought  a  main  with 
Callias;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  laid, 
that  incident  ought  to  be  referred  to 
the  public  fpeftacle  of  the  theatre.  * 


The  idanders  of -Delos,  it  feems, 
were  great  lovers  of  this  fport ;  ‘and 
Tanagra.  a  city  in  Bocotia,  the  IQe 
of  Rhodes,  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  add 
the  country  of  Media,  were  famous' 
for  their  generous  and  magnanimous 
race  of  chickens.’  The  kingdom  of 
Perfia  was  probably  included  in  the 
lad,  from  whence  this  kind  of  poul¬ 
try  was  find  brought  to  Greece ;  and, 
if  one  may  judge  of  the  red  from  the 
fowls  of  Rhodes ^and  Media,  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  the  broods,  at  that  time, 
confided  in  their  weight  and  lairge- 
nefs  (as  the  fowls  of  thofe  countries 
were  heavy  and  bulky),  and  of  the 
nature  of  what  our  fportfmen  call 
Shakebags,  or  Turn  pokes.  The 
Greeks  moreover  had  fome  method 
of  preparing  the  birds  for  battle,  by 
feeding,  as  may  be  colledled  from 
Columella. 

It  fhould  feem  that,  at  firft,  cock- 
fighting  was  partly  a  religious,' 
partly  a*  political  inditution  at  A- 
chens ;  and  was  there  continued  for 
the  purpofe  of  hnprovi ng  the  feeds 
of  valour  in  die  minds  of  their  youth; 
but  was  afterwards  abufed  *and  per¬ 
verted,  both  here,  and  in  other  parts 
of  Greece,  to  a  common  padjm^ 
and  amufement,  without  any  moral, 
political,  or  religious  intention,  and 
as'it  is  now  ioUowed  and  pradiied  a- 
mongd  us.  ‘ 

We  will  now  inquire  how  matters 
were'  conduced  at  Rome,  where,  as 
the  Romans  were  prone  to  imitate 
the  Greeks,'  we  may  e^ped'  to  find 
them  following  their  example  in  this 
mode  of  diverfion,  and  in  the  word 
way,  to  wit,  without  any  good  or. 
laudable  motives  ;  fince,  whm  they 
took.it  and  brought  it  to  Rome,  the 
Greeks  had  forgotten  every .  thing 
that  was  commendable  in  it,  and  had 
already  perverted  it  to  a  low  and  un¬ 
meaning  fport.  Sigiiior  Hyam  thinks 
the  Romans  borrowed  the  paftime 
from  Dardanus  in  Alia.;  but  there  is 
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little  reafoa  for  making  thtin  go  fo  rebus  ifthifmddt  ai^um  a<ljicc- 
Farfor  it,  when  it  was  fo  generally  *  rem.*  So  Euftathius,  quoted  by 
followed  in  Greece,  whofe  cuftoit»  Knhnius  oin  ^Ki(n,  aitcr  fpcaking 
the  Romans  were  addicted  to  bor-  of  the  a,  Athens, 

row  and  imitate. .  However,  I  am  proceeds  thus,  ‘  fimile,  et  Romanis 
perfuaded,  they. adopted  not  this  di-  •  faAitatum  per  coturnieum  conmiffio^ 
verfion  very  early;  for,  though  Var-  *  ner^  praecone  indicantc  certamen 
ro,  fpeaking  of  the  Tanagrmn  cocks,  *  his  Verbis,  PULLl  PUGNANT, 
fays,  •  fine  dubio  Amt  pulchrt,  et  ad  *  ct  ha  fpe'ftatores'evocante.’  Knh- 

•  certandum  inter  fe  maxime  idonci;’  nios,  cotuhiicum^  adds  et  gaito^ 
It  docs  not  follow  from  thence,that  the  raw,  .and  cites  Mufonhis  in  Stobae*- 
Romans  caufed  them  to  fight  for  their  us,  p.  367.  where  cocks  are  indeed 
diverfion,  but  only  that  the  Greeks  joined  with  quatis;  but  Mafonius, 
^d ;  and  methinks  it  appears  from  we  are  of  opinion,  is  hot  fpeaking 
Columella,  that  the  Romans  did  not  of  the  Romans,  or  their  praftices^, 
ufe  the  fport  in  his  time.  This  an*  but  rather  of  the  Greeks;  wherefore 
thor  declares,'  ‘  nobis  noftrum  ver*  I  cannot  approve  of  this  ‘  learned 
<  naculum  (genus)  maxime  placet,  man’s  infcrtion.  The  ancients,  by 

•  tamen  illo  ftudio  Grarcorum^  the  way,  had  'other  methods  of  di* 
«  qui  ferocifiimum  qucmque  aihem  verting  themfelves  whh  qnaiis,  be- 

•  certamlnibus  ct  puta^nac  praepara*  fidcs  their  fighting,  which  they  call- 

•  bant;*  where  he  plainly  ftilcs  cock*  ed  One  of  thefe  modes, 

Bghting  a  Grecian  dherjipn.  He  as  I  apprehend,  was  thus  :  They 
moreover  fpeaks  of  cocking  in  terms  placed  the  quails  in  a  circle,  anil 
of  ignominy,  as  an  expenfive  amufe*  with  fomc  inftrument  were  to  hit 
ment,  unbecoming  the  frugal  houfr*  one  of  them  on  the  head ;  and,  if 
holder,  and  as  often  attended  with  they  could  do  that,  they  were  to 

the  ruin  of  the  parties  that  followed  have  the  privilege  of  catching  as 

it;  The  words  arc  remarkable;  many  of  the  remaining  and  furvit 

•  nos  enim  cenfemus  inftitilcrc  vcc-  ving  birds  as  they  could;  btit  if  they 

•  tlgal  induAri  patrisfamiiias^  non  miffed  their  blow;  they  were  to  fur- 
‘  rixofarum  avium  laniAae,  cujus  .  nifh  a  ring  of  quails  for  the  next 
^  plerumque  totum  patri'mdhium  main.  Others  delcribe  other  modes  > 

•  pignus  ^eae,  vidor  galHnaceus  which  however  I  lliall  hot  iniiA  on, 

•  pydes  abAulit.*  Where  he  det  but  Aiall  content  mylclf  with  obfer- 

feribes,  as  we  think,  th^  manner,  ving,  that  the  of  'what¬ 
not  of  the  Romans,  but  of  the  aver  kind  it  was,/  was  a  diverfion 
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«  confl?ftibus,  ac  pueronirti  collu^a- 
*  tionibus  exorta  dtfcordra.’  Whence 
it  appears,  that  at  laft  the  Romans 
began  to  match  cocks,  though  ’  not 
trti  the  decline  of  the  empire  •  and, 
if* the  battling  between  the  two  prin^ 
CCS,  Baflianas  and'  Ceta,  was*  the 
firft  inft-ance  of  iti  probably  they  had 
feen  and  le-arned  i^**'  Greece,  whi¬ 
ther  they  had  often,  accompanied' 
the  Emperor  their. father. 

It  is  oblervable,  fiom  the  forego- 
ii^  detail)  that  cocks  and  quails, 
pitted  for  the  purpofe  of'  engaging 
one  another  a  outrance  ori  to  the  laft 
gafp,  for  diverfion,  are'  frequently 
compared)  and  with  much  proprie¬ 
ty,  to  gladiators.  Hence  PHny’s  ex- 
ppefTion,  Gatlorum  ...  1  ceu  Gladhato- 
rumt  and  that  of  Columella,  rixofa- 
rum  avium  lanifiae^  lanifta  being  the 
proper  term  for  the  mafterof  the  gla*- 
di'ators,  Confequently  one  would 
expeA,  that  whenever  the  bloody 
feenes  of  the  amphitheatre  were  dif- 
carded,  as  they  foon  were  after  the 
chriftian  religion  became  the  efta- 
bliihment  ot  the  empire,  the  wanton 
iliedding  of  man^s  blood  in  fport, 
being  of  too  cruel  and  favage  a  na¬ 
ture  to  be  ‘  patronifed  and  encoura¬ 
ged,  or  evemfufFered;  in  an  inditu- 
tion  fo  harmlefs  and^  innocent  as  the 
chriftian  was;  one  might  juflly. ex- 
ped,  that  the  and^the 

would '  have  ceafed 
of  courle.  The  fathers  of  the  church 
are  continually  inveighing  againft. 
the  fpe^acles  of*  the  ar^/ta  and 'up¬ 
braiding  their  adyerfaries  with  them« 
Thefe  indeed/ were  mpre,  unnatural;^ 
and’fbocking  than  a. main, of;  cocks; 
but  this,  however,  bad  a  tendency 
towards  nourilhing  the  like  ferocity 
and ‘implacability  ih  the  breafts.and 
dirpofitions  .of  men. 

Bc^es,  this  mode  of'  diverfion 
'has  been  in  fa£f  the.  bane  and  de- 
ftcu^ion  of  thoufands  here,  as  well'; 
at  of  thofe  lantflae  aviufft%  cock  fetiiirsy 
nvintiooed  by  Columella,  whofc  pa¬ 


trimonial  fortunes  Were  entirely  diffl-  * 
pated  and  confumed  by  it. 

The  cock  is  not  only  a  ipoft  ufe- 
fill  animal,  but  (lately  in  his  figure, 
and  magnificent  in  his.  plumage. 

‘  Imperitant  JWi  gewriy  fays  Pliny,  ct 
regnum^  in  quacunque  lunt  domo, 
exercenl^  Ariftophanes  compares 
him  to  the  King  of  Perfia  ;  authors 
alfb  take  notice  cf  the  *  fpc^lartffi'. 

*  mum  infigne,  ferratum,  quod  eo-. 

*  rum  verticem  regiac  coronae  modo 
‘  exornat.’  *  His  tendernefs  towards 
his  brood  is  fuch,  that,  contrary  to 
the  cuftom  of  many  other  males,  he  *, 
will  fcratch  and  provide  for  them " 
with  an  afliduity  alnioft  equal  to  that 
of  the  hen  ;  and  hiis  geuerofiiy  is  fo 
great,  that,  on  finding  a  hoard  of 
meat,  he  will  chuckle  the  hens  togey 
then,  and,  without  touching  one  bit 
himfelf,  will  retinquifti  the  .whole  of. 
it  to  them.  He  was  called  the  hird, 

by  many  of  the  ancients;, 
he  was  highly  efteemed,  in  Tome 
countries,  and  in  others  was  even, 
held  i’acred ,  infomucli  that  one  can¬ 
not  but  regret,  that  a  creature  fq, 
ufeful  and  noble  (hquld,  by  a  ftrangc, 
fatality,  be’fo  ermrmoufly  abiifed  by. 
us.  It  is  true,  the^^AAf«(7^t;«^«f4», 

I  may  be  allowed  to  com  a  word,  qt^ 
tl^e  mafiacrc  of  Shrove-Tuefday,  is.; 
now  in  a  declining  way  ;  .  and,  in 
few  years,  it  is, to. be  hoped,  will  bc- 
totally  difufed  ;  but  the  cock-pit^ftUt 
continues  a  reproach  tq  the  hurnapi^ 
ty  of  £ngri(hmen,.and  to  their  reJU, 
.gion,  the  pureft,  the, tendereft,.and,c 
moil  compaflionate  of  all' others,  not 
even  excepting; the  6ra9bma,aic« 

It  is  unknown  tp  n^cwhenihcpj;cjbf.. 
cd  battlc.firft  entered  .E]^|ai;^d  j 
w^s  pfcbabiy  bro.ught .  by  tb^ 

Romansi.  Tn'e.bird.was  h^e-  beforq. 
C«f^*s  arrival ;  ^  b.q^  np  ,n.opce.jo£  bi^I 
fighting  has . occurred  to  me  earlier 
than  thetime  of  .WilUatqf  itz»S,tcp|hen, 
who  ,wrotep  thcf  life  ot  Ard^b^bop. 
Becket  fome  timejn  th^qgn  of  Henry, 
li;  William  defc'ribes  the  cocking  as 
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a  fport  of  fchoolboys  on  Shrove- r 
Tuefday,‘  Practerea  quQt-annis  die 

*  quac'dicitur  Carniirjariay\yx  a  puc- 

*  rorum  Lundontae  ludis  tncipiamus, 
•‘pnines  cnim  pucri  .fuimus)  fchola- 

*  rum  (inguli  pucri  fuosapportant  ma-  , 

*  giftro  luo  gallds  gallinaceos  pug- 

*  'naces»  eC  totaoi  illud  antemeridia- 
•*num  datur  ludo  puerorum  vacanti- 

*  um  fpedkare  in  fcholis  fuorum  pug- 
« nas  gallorum.*  The  theatre,  it 
feems,  was  th<*  fchool,  and  the  ma- 
fter  was  the  comptroller  and  dire^or 
of  the  fport.  From  this  time  at  lead, 
tile  diverfion,  however  abfurd,  and 
even  impious,  was  continued  aniongft 
usj  it  was  followed,  though  difap- 
prpved  and  prohibited  39  Edward 
III. ;  »alfo  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
and  A.  0.  1 569.  It  has  been  by 
feme,  as  I  remember,  called  a  royal 
divirjton ;  and  as  every  one  knows^ 
the  cockpit  at  Whitehall  was  ercdled 
by  a  crowned  head,  for  the  more 
nlagificent  celebration  of  it^  There 
was  another  pit  in  Drury -Jane,  and  a- 
BOthier  in  jewin-ftreet.  It  was  prohi¬ 
bited  however  by  one  of  diverts 
aAs,  March  31.  1654.  What  ag¬ 
gravates  the  reproach  and  thediA' 
grace  npon  us  Englilhmen,  are.  thofe 
fpecies  of  fighting  which  are  called 
the  battle-royal^  and  the  Wdjh-main^ 
known  no  where  in  the  world,  as  I 
think,  but  here;  neither  in  China, 
nor  in  Perfia,  nor  in  Malacca,  nor  a- 
mongfi  the  favage  tribes  in  America* 
Thefe  are  feenes  fo  bloody,  as  almoft 
to  be  too  Ihocking  to  relate ;  and  yet, 
as  many  may  not  be  acquainted  with 
the  horrible  nature  of  them,  it  may 
be  proper,  for  the  excitement  of  our 
aYerfion  and  deteftadon,  to  deferibe 
diem  in  a  few  words.  /  In  the  for¬ 
mer  an  onlimited  number  of  fowls 
are  .pitted;  and  when  they  have 
ilan^tered  one  another  for  diverfion, 
eBihonif  of  the  otherwife  generous 
and  humane  Englifiiman,  the  fingle 
forviring  bird  is  to  be  elleemed  the 
TiftoTi  ^  carries  away  the  prizc«^ 


The  Wellh-main  confifts,  we  will 
fuppofc,  of  fixteen  pair  of  cocks ;  of 
thefe  the  fixteen  conquerors  are  pit¬ 
ted  a  fecond  time ;  the  eight  con¬ 
querors  of  thefe  arc  pitted  a  , third 
time  ;  the  four  conquerors  the  fourth 
time ;  and  laftly,  the  two  conquerors 
of  thefe  arc  pitted  a  fifth  time  ;  fo 
that,  incredible  barbarity  !  thirty*  one  . 
cocks  are  furc  to  be  mod  inhumanly 
murdered  for  the  fport  and  plcafure, 
the  noife  and  nonfenfe,  nay,  I  may  fay ; 
the  profane  curfing  and  /wearing,  of 
tl;Lofe  who  have  the  effrontery  to  call 
themfelves,  with  all  thefe  bloody  do- 
ings,  and  with  all  this  impiety  about 
them,  Chriftians.  It  is  a  great  doubt 
with  me,  whether  the  fbns  of  men 
were  indulged  the  ufe  of  animal  food 
before  the  flood ;  our.grant,  or  char¬ 
ter,  in  refpeft  of  fudenance,  feems  at 
that  period  to  have  been  enlarged. 
However,  of  this  we  may  be  coitfidcnt, 
that,  without  running  into  all  the  ex¬ 
travagances  and  fuperdition  of  the 
Pythagoreans  and  Bramins,  we  have  ' 
no  right,  no  powder  or  authority,  to 
abufe  and  '  torment  any  of  God’s 
creatures,  or  nccdlcGly  to  fport  with 
their  lives;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
ought  to  ufe  them  with  all  poflible 
tendeinefsi  moderation, "  and  reve¬ 
rence;  a  do^rine  .indifputably  true, 
though  fo  totally  .inconfidenc  with 
the  outrageous  pradHces  we  have 
here  been  condemning. 

To  end  thislon^  effay ;  cock-fight¬ 
ing  is  an  heathenifh  mode  of  diver- 
fipn<  from  the  fird;  and  at  this  day 
ought  certainly  to .  be  confined  to ' 
thofe  barbarous  nations  above*  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Chinefe,Perflans,  Malay¬ 
ans,  and  the  dill  more  favage  Ame- 1 
ricans ;  whofe  irrational  and  fangui- 
nary  pradices  ou^ht  in  no  cafe  to  be 
objeds  of  imitation  to  polite  and  . 
more  civilized  Europeans.  And  yet, 
to  aggravate  the  matter,  and  to 
enhance  our  ihame,.  qur  butchers 
have  contrived  a  method,  unknown  ' 
to  the  ancients,  of  arming  the  heels 
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of  the  birds  with  fleel  ;  a  device, 
whtch,  no  doubt,  they  regard  as  a 
mod  noble  improvement  iii  the  art ; 


and  I  mud  needs  fay,  it  is  an  inven* 
tion  highly  worthy  of  men  that  take 
fo  much  delight  in  blood.  .  ^ 


P  O  E  T  R  Y. 


.  -  c 

i,-,,  -  . 


Ftr  the  Eoivburgh  Magazimk. 

A  PASTORAL. 

WHERE  c!u(ler*d  trees,  with  boughs  en¬ 
twin’d. 

Exclude  the  fultry  day,  ,  \  ■ 

Forlorn  young  Damon  lay  {reclin’d, . 

And  tun’d  the  rural  lay. 

The  much-loT’d  Daphne  of  the  vale  •• 
Employ’d  bis  artlefs  tongue  ; 

Her  wayward  fate  and  moving  tale. 

The  penfivc  Ihepherd  fung. 

'  When  youthful  Myra,  blue-ey’d  maid, 

To  (nun  the  parching  ray,  ^ 

With  iportive  Chloe  fought  the  (hade. 

And  thither  chanc’d  to  (fray  ;  * 

Intent  they  liften’d  to  the  drain, 

For  fmooth  his  numbers  ran, 

W  Then  flood  confefs’d  before  the  fwaki. 

And  Myra  thus  began  : 

M  Y  R  A.^ 

Gentk  (hepberd,  prythee  tell 
.  Where’s  the  more  than  magic  fpell,  , 

Charm* to  her  alone  confin’d, 

Pcrfon  fwect  or  lovely  mind. 

That  fo  long  could  fix  the  dart,  .  . 

From  Daphne’s  eyes  in  Danaon’s  heart  ? 

•  a  , 

CHLOE.  ‘ 

View  the  boaded  Daphne  well, 

Then  declare  if  (he  excel. 

Or  in  (hape,  or  air,  or  mien 
Other  nymphs  that  haunt  the  green. 

That  (he  alone  (hould  reign  fo  long  ‘ 

In  Damon’s  heart  and  Damon’s  fong. 

_  M  Y  R  .  A. 

Say,  where’s  the  foul-bewitching  grace  ' 

In  Daphne’s  mind  or  Daphne’s  face,  '  r 
That  leaves  the  well-known  charms  behind 
Of  Chloc’s  face'and  Cbloe’s  mind  i‘ 

C  H  L  O  ‘E.  * 

In  Daphne’s  face,  or  Daphne’s  mind. 

What  charms  can  partial  Damon  find, .  ^ 

k  To  rml  each  bewitching  grace  *  i  ‘ 

Of  Myra's  mind  and  Myra’s  facv  f 


MYRA. 

Can  Daphne’s  boafled  eyes  difpfay  ’  ■ 

A  hidden  glance  or  beam  fo  gay. 

To  ftrike  the  foul  with  dumb  furpriie. 

Or  match  the  ray  from  Cbloc’s.eyes  , 

C  H  L  o  :e.  * 

Can  Daphne’s  form,  or  Daphne’s  name. 
Or  Daphne’s  youth  a  beauty  claim. 

That  more  can  ftir  to  Love's  alarms. 

Or  bear  the  palm  from  Myra’s  charms  ? 


M  Y  R  a;  * 

f 

Chloe  gentle,  Chloe  fair,  ^  .  . 
Chloc’s  eyes,  and  Chloe’s  hair, 
Chloe’s  praife  delay’d  ib  long  -f 
Cry  aloud  for.  Damon’s  fong.  ’ 

D*  A  ‘m  O  K- 

Peribn  tall  and  form’d  to  pleafe. 
Moving  flow  with  graceful  eafe. 
Air  of  fwcetnefs,  cheek  that 
Rival  of  the  bluibing  rofe,  * 
Wlicrc  the  dimpled  Loves  tCpair, 
Iv’ry  neck  and  flowing  hair," 
Teeth  in  poliih’d  rows  that  (hine. 
Eye  that  (beds  a  ray  benign, 

Soul  that  bends  to  Reafon’s  fway. 
Heart  that  never  wifh’d  to  Oray; 
All  combining  well  may  raife  « 
Damon’s  voice. in  Chloe’s  praife^ 
Chloe  gentle,  Chloe  fair, 

Chloe’s  eyes,  and  Chloe’s  hair,^>ii 
Chloe’s  praife  delay’d  folong, 

Cry  aloud  for  Damon’s  fong. 


* 


’'l /.( 


I.  * 

!  '> 

.  1 


- - C  H  L  - - - 

Myra  chearful,  Myra  gay, 

Myra’s  vofee,  and  Myrvs  Lay,T  V 
Myra’s  wit  fo  long  unfung,  ,  ^  , 

Claim  the  praife  of  Damon’s  tongue. 

DAMON. 

Say,  who,  of  all  the  virgin  train,  ^ 

That  haunt  the  wood  or  feek  the  plabj 
Or'fpott  imidft  the fylvan  icene,  ‘  .# 

Or.lighdy  dance  upon  the  grceoi  .i.. 


Or  riU<jl»e.()nin«*c9n  well  compare 
VThh  Mvra's  voice,  or  Myra's  air,  . 

Of  Myra^s‘!:pi*br  Myra*i  tbiifuc,  *  ' 
With  ibfl  pcrfuahve  accents  hmi^,  ' 

Or  Myra's  wit,  by  all  cooiefs'd. 

That  wounds  but  few,  and  glads  the  reOj 
Or  Myra's  judgment  quick  to  fee. 


fbr  the  E 41NBU  xoH  Ma caz i *k'e .  '  • 

E  P  I  T  A  PH  - 
Oq  aPiPMFQlixWKA^KljLAnY, 

A  Lingering  ftruggle  of  misfortune  paft, 
HERE  patient  Virtue  touud  repofc  at 
laft. 

Unprais'd,  unknown,  with  chearfut  rteps  the' 
llrayM 

Thro’  life's  bleak  wilds,  and  fortune's  darkefl 
(hade : 

Nor  courtid^ fame  to  lend  a  friendly  ray 
To  gild  the  darkning  horrors  of  the  way. 

When  (ic*d.  with  hope,  oreagrr  for.appiaule. 
The  hero  fo0er«  in  a  public  caufe, 

Unfelt,  unheeded,  falls  misfortune's  dart. 

And  fame's  fweet  echoes  chear,  the  drooping 
• '  heart.  ’  '  •  ■ 

The  patriot's  toils  immortal  laurels  yield  ;  ' 
And  death  itielf  is  envied  in  the  field! 

HEK's  was  the  humbler,  yet  ftvprcf  fate, 

To  pine  unootic'd  in  a  private  (hue. 

HER's  were  the  fufierings  which  qo  laurels 
bring, 

The  generous  labours,  which  no  mules  (ing. 
The  earn  which  haunt  the  parent  and  the 
wife,  *  '  ' 

And  the  flill  furrows  of  domedic  life. 

What  tho'  no  pageant,  o'er  her  humble 
earth. 

Proclaim  the  empty  honours, of  her  birth  ? 
What  tho',  around,  no  Iculpiur'd  coUimus 
ri(e?‘  . 

No  verfe  records  the  conqueds  of  her' eyes  ? 
Yet  HERE  (ball  flow,,  the  poor's  unbidden 
tear. 

And  feeble  Age  (hall  (hed  his  blcflings  HERE. 
HERE  (had  the  virtues  which  her  foul 
polTcl's'd  ’  * .  ' 

With  fweet  remembrance  fopth  a  hulband's 
bryall  f ., 

And  HERE,  in  filent  grief,  ihall  oft  repair 
I’he  helplefs  objeds  of  her  lated  care ; 

Recall  her  worthy  her  advcric  fate  bemoan, 
And  in  a  mother's  woes  forget  their  owxu, 


lincere  and 


Say,  who  like  her,  can  mirth  infpirc. 
And  (bine  while  others  catch  the  fire. 
Like  her,  can  give  the  fancy  wtm, 

Or  touch  like  her  the  foundiiijf  ^ng  ? 
Myra  cbearful,  Myra  gay, 

Myra's  voice,  and  MyrAs  iay,  . 
Myra's  wit,  fo  long  unfung. 

Claim  th<^  prade  of.  Damon's  Conguc« ' 


Thanks,  Damon,  for  thy  will  you  bore 
To  pleiiie.  Coofcn^^  we  a(k  no  iporc. 


D  A  M  O  N.. 

j  • 

Since  now  |he  drain  to  either  fair 
Once  p4id,  no  loogrr  claims  his  care,  • 
No  more  the  note  (hall  Damon  fwcll. 
Farewell,  ye  nymphs,  a  lot^  farewell! 
By  rigid  Fortune's  Iron  hand, 
Compell'd  to  leave  his  nauve  land, 

A  filent,  wan,  defpboding  Twain, 

No  more  bis  pipe  (hall  glad  the  plain. . 
Theie  hills  and  law^,  this  (hady  bowV, 
The  foeoei  of  many  a  gh^ibme  hour, 
The(e  lov'd  ret^ts'of  carelefs  ea(e, 
Theft  laoghinj^figlds  and  iiod<Ung  tcees, 
No  more  your  Daom's  eye  (ball  greet. 
Or  hear  the^ftiKKlof  Damon's  feet. 

Nor  Daphne's  talie,  npr  Emma's  ] oke,' 
Nor  Fhib's  keen,  ^yric  dtioke. 

Nor  Myra's  fong,  nog jChJoc's  dnile. 
Shall  penfive  PAfflPM’f  cases  begnile.  . 
Where  furomer  fiinf  and  wintry  (lues. 
And  beau  an^  ckflling  blads  arift. 

To  didant  climes,  a  dreary  fcenc. 

While  bowling  ocean  raves  between. 
Forlorn !  yon  tottering  bark  (haiPdray, 
And  bear  the  wand'rer  far  away. 

No  more  the  note  .(hall  Damon  fwell. 
Farewell,  ye  nymphs,  a  long  farewcil  I 


—While  fweet  remembrance  (bqth's  his 
aching  bread, 

And  turns  Lis  tears  to  rapture. — 

Akxmssoc. 


REV  I<E.W  OF  NEW  P  U  B-L  I  C  A  T  I  0,N  S. 
Antofdi  C.  Rm  Am  a  conjiliis  aulkis^  et .  Archiatrir  Mtdh 

cinae  in  alma  et  antiquijpma  umverjitate  Viennenfi  Profelforis  .primarii^  plu^ 
rium  eruditorumfocictatum  focu^  De  Magia  liUr*  Svo,  Vienna.  Edinburgh^ 
Drummoiidt  Os. 

F£W  fabj<{U.prefent,to.a  pbilofophic  mind  more. matter.oi  . curious,  tm< 
portant,  and  inftru^iye  refeareb  than  the  natural  hiftory  of  *  religion. 
t>ome  fort  ot  religious  ferrice  has  been  found  to  prevail  in  all  ages  and  na 
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dons,  from  the  merfhtideaBid tarbarOus^^rmds  ofliumknibciety,^  diOfeofthe 
higheft  cultivarrionand  refinement.  In  diefe  pefrtods'are  to  be  traced  (^ettne^ 
ibrongly  marked  Of  the  exertions  of  the  feelings  and  faculties  of  men  In  every 
fituaiion  ahnoft  that  can  be  fuppoled.  It  is  from  the  contemplation 
thefe  exeYtions  that  We  learn  what  fort  of  creature  man  5s^  thatwedif- 
tover  the  extent  of  his*  powers^  and  the  tendency  of  his  defirCs  5  and  that 
we  become  acquainted  with  thfe  force  of  culture  and  civilization  upon  hinr, 
bycompaTing  the  degrees 'of  improvement' he  has  attained  in  the ‘various 
ilages  of  fociety  through  which  he  has  palled. 

It  feems  to  be  a  principle  efiabtiihed  by  etperience,  that  mankind  in,  gene¬ 
ral  have  at  no  time  been  able,  by  the  operation  of  their  own  mental  pow¬ 
ers,  to  afeend  hi  their  inquiries  to  the  ]^at  comprchenfive  foundation 
true  religion,  the  knowledge  of  a  firft  catife.  This  idea  is  too  grand,  toO 
diflant,  or  too  refined  for  the  generality  of  the  human  race.  They  are  f\ir- 
rounded  by  fenfible  obje^s,  and  flrongly  attached  to  them ;  they  are  in  a 
great  meafure  unaccuitomed  to  the  moft  Ample  and  obvious  degrees  of  ab- 
itra^ion,  and  they  can  fcarcely  conceive  any  thing  to  have  a  realexiftence 
that  may  not  become  an  objeft  of  their  fenfes.  PolTeired  of  fuch  fentimencs 
and  views,  they  are  fully  prepared  for  embr.icing  all  the  f  ollies  and  abfurdities 
of  fuperftinOti.  They  worlhip  every  thing  they  cither  love  or  fear,  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  continuance  of  favours  enjoyed,  or  to  avert  that  refentment  they  may 
have  reafon  to  dread.  As  their  knowledge  of  nature  is  altogether  iraperfe^T, 
and  as  many  events  every  moment  prefent  themfclvcs,  of  which  they  can  fonA 
no  theoVctiial  account,  they  Ay  for  fatisfadlion  to  the  moft  fimple,  but  moll 
inartificial  of  all  folutions,  the  agency  of  tnvifible  beings,  with  which,  in  their 
opinion,  all  nature  is  replcniftied.  Hence  the  rife  of  Polytheifm  and  local 
deities,  which  have  overfpre^d  thcface  of  the  earth,  under  thediiFerent  titles 
uf  guardian  Gods  or  tutelary  Saints.  Hence  magnificent  temples  and  fpleh- 
did  ftatues  have  been  creeled  to  aid  the  imagination  of  votaries,  and  to  re¬ 
alize  objects  of  worftiip,  who,  tho*  fuppofed  to  be  always  hovering  around, 
feldom  condcfccnd  to  become  vifible. 

After  obtaining  fomc  information  concerning  prefent  obje^,  the  next 
caufe  of  folicitude  and  inquiry  to  the  mind  of  man,  is  to  penetrate  a  little 
into  the  fecrets  of  futurity.  The  fame  tutelary  gods  who  beftowed  their  care 
and  exerted  their  powers  to  procure  prefcht  pleafure  and  happinefs  fob 
mankind,  were  fuppofed  notaverfe  to  grant  them,  in  this  refpc<ft  aifo,  a  little 
indulgence.  Hence  the  famous  oracular  refponfes  of  antiquity  ;  Hence  the 
long  train  of  conjurers,  fortune-tellers,  aftrologers,  necromancers,  maglctans, 
wizards,  and  witches,  that  has  been  found  iu  all  places  and  times,  in  which 
fupenor  knowledge  and  civilization  have  not  been  fufficient  to  extirpate 
fuch  charafters,  by  demonftrating  the  futility  and  abfurdity  of  their  views 

Among  the  ancients,  this  fuperftition  was  a  great  engine  of  ftatc.  The 
refpeft  paid  to  omens,  auguries,  and  oracles,  was  profound  and  unlverfal, 
and  the  perfons  in  power  monopolized  the  privilege  of  confulting  and  in¬ 
terpreting  them.  They  joined  the  people  in  exprelling  their  veneration; 
*but  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  that  they  condu<fted  the  refponfes  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  beft  fuited  the  purpofes  of  government.  On  this  account,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  for  the  oracle  to  emit  predidlions,  which,  to  all  thole 
•  Unacquainted  with  ihe  feertt,  would  appear  altogether  aftonilhing and  unac¬ 
countable.  It  would  feeni  that  this  principle  alone  is  fufficient  to  expiaiit 
all  the  phacnomcna  of  ancient  oracles. 
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'^OQgh diyination  bft^.long  ceafcd  to  bean  inftrument  of  government* 
abundance  of  defining  perfons  has  not  been  wanting  in  later  ages*  who 
found  .much  interelt  in  taking  advantage  of  the  weaknefs  or  credulity  of 
their  fellow  creatures.  Againft  this  peflilent  and  abandoned  race  of 
men,  moll  civilized  countries 'have  enaded  penal  laws.  But  what  ren- 
4ered  fuch  perfons  peculiarly  detcftablelin  modern  times,  was  the  communi* 
cation  they  were  fuppofed  to  hold  with  the  devil,  to  whom. they  fold  them- 
ifclves*  and  from  whom*  in  return,  they  derived  their  information.  Aided 
by  this  principle,  the  penal  (f^tutes,  inftead  of  extirpating,  inflamed  the  e- 
vil.  They  alarmed  the  imagination  of  the  people ;  they  tempted  them  to 
impute  the  caufe  of  their  misfortunes  and  disappointments  to  the  malice  or 
refentment  of  their  neighbours;  they  induced  them  to  trufl  to  their  fufpici- 
ons,  much  more  than  to  their  reafon*  and  they  multiplied  wizards  and 
'V^itches,  by  putting  into  pofleflion  of  every  ^fooli(h  informer  the  means  of 
punifbment.  In  feveral  countries  of  Europe,  thefe  ftatutes  (fill  fubfifl  ;  they 
were  not  aboliflied  in  Britain  till  a  period  (fill  at  no  great  dilfance.  Since 
the  abolition. of  perfecution,  the  faith  of  witch-craft  has  difappeared  even 
among  the  vulgar.  It  was  long  ago  found  inconfi(fent  with  any  conlkle- 
ruble  progrefs  in  philofophy. 

For  thefe  reafons,  we  received  with  furprife,*  and  read  with  a(foni(hment* 
a  treatife  on  this  exploded  fubjedf,  by  a  [^ilofopher*  an  eminent  phyfician, 
a  Privy-counfellor  of  the  Emprefs  Queen,  and  a  profelTor  in  the  univerfity 
of  Vienna,  We  long  doubted,  whether  the  autlior  could  be  fuppofed  to  be 
in  earned  ;i  we  were  however  forced  to  admit  at  length,  that  the  great  An¬ 
tonins  de  Haen  does  certainly  believe  in  witch-craft,  and  reckons  the 
knowledge  of  treating  it  a  difeafe  of  great  importance  to  a  phyfleian 
to  the  acquifltion  of  which  ufeful  knowledge,  he  has  dedicated  a  great  part 
<^his  time.  In  the  year  1758,  three  .old  women  condemned  to  death  for 
witch-craft,  were  brought  by  order  of  the  Emprefs  from  Croatia  to  Vienna, 
to  undergo  an  examination,  with  regard  to  the  equity  of  the  fentence  pro¬ 
nounced  againd  them.  The  quedion  was  not,  whether  the  crime  exilied ; 
the  only  objed  of  inquiry  refpeded  thejudice  of  its  application.  The  au¬ 
thor,  and  the  illudrious  Baron  Van  Swicten,  were  appointed  to  make  the 
invedigation.  After  reading  over  the  dcpofitions  produced  in  the  trial 
with  thegreated  care,  and  interrogating  the  culprits  themfelves  fnoji  rigoroufr 

by  means  of  a  Croatian  interpreter,,  thefe  great  phyficians  difeovered, 
that  the  three  old  women  were  not  nvitchet,  and  prevailed  with  the  Emprefs 
to  fend  them  home  in  fafety  to  their  families  and  friends.  It  was  this  in¬ 
cident  chiefly,  that  induced  de  Haen  to  write  on  Magic. 

That  our  readers  may  form  fome  judgement  of  this  very  extraordinary 
and  curious  produdion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  fhaU 
fumilh  them  with  an  abdrad  of  its  principles  and  reafoning,  to  which  we 
ihall  fubjoin  fome  remarks.  *  .  i 

By  the  crime  of  magic,  the  author  informs  us,  he  means  any  improper 
communication  between  men  and  evil  fpirits,  whether  it  be  called  theurgy, 
fouth-faying>nccromancy,cheiromancy,inc«'intation,6r  witch-craft.  He  prop 
pofes  to  prove,  in  the  fird  place,  that  fuch  a  communication  does  adualiy  ex- 
id.  He  quotes  the  Egyptian  magicians,  the  witch  of  Endor,  the  polTellions 
mentioned  in  the  New  Tedament,  and  many  more  exceptionable  authorities 
jroo)  the  fathers,  and  Canons  of  the  church*  ^He  is  poGtiye  the  incanta- 
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tations  of  the  Egyptian  magicians  were  real  operations  of  infernal  agents, 
and  that  the  accounts  of  them,  delivered  by  Mc^es,  can  admit  no  other  con- 

Arudtion.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Mav  not  the  mod  (incerc  believer  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  feriptures 
reafonably  hefitate  concerning  this  conciufion  ?  Or  rather,  Docs  not  fuch 
am  interpretation  juftly  expo^  revelation  to  reproach  ?  The  plain  dilates 
of  the  bed  philofophy  are,  that  nothing  is  more  fimple,  regular,  and  uni¬ 
form,  than  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature  ;  and  that  this  courle  neither  can 
be  fufpended  or  altered,  but  b^  its  author,  nor  can  by  him  be  permitted  to 
be  interrupted  by  amy  inferior  being,  unlcfs  for  the  mod  important  rcafons. 
It  docs  not  appear  what  good  end  could  be  gained^  on  the  part  of  provi¬ 
dence,  by  the  permiflion  of  thefc  magical  inchantments,  fuppofing  them  fu- 
pernatural;  and  if  we  imagine  the  Devil  to  have  aded  fpontaneoufly,  with 
a  view  to  fupport  his  own  power  and  influence,  he  mod  manitedJy  erred  in 
his  dedgn.  Nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  than  his  appearance  in  a  held 
of  combat,  where  he  well  knew  he  mud  fudain  an  ignominious  defeat.  Or  if 
he  wilhed  effcdually  to  fupport  the  honour  and  influence  of  his  fervants  the 
magicians,  he  fliould  have  counteradled,  not  repeated  the  miraculous  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  Mofes.  That  the  magicians  poflelfed  no  power  fufficient  for  this 
purpofe,  is  obvious,  from  their  not  exerting  it.  That  Pharaoh  erpe<ded  no 
fuch  exertion  from  them  is  evident  from  his  never  requeding  it,  and  from 
his  application  to  Mofes  and  Aaron.  The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  Pharaoh 
conceived  Mofes  and  Aaron  to  be  magicians  like  his  own.  He  wifhed  to 
fupport  the  character  of  the  latter;  and  he  concluded  this  would  be  effectu¬ 
ally  done,  if  they  could  only  furnifh  a  pretence  for  affirming  they  had  per¬ 
formed  every  wonder  accompli (hed  by  the  former.  Without  fome  fuch  fup- 
pofition  of  collufion,  two  of  the  miracles  attempted  by  the  magicians  arc 
perfectly  abfurd  and  contradictory.  They  pretended  to  turn  water  into 
blood,  when  there  was  not  one  drop  of  water  in  all  the  land  of  Eg}pt, 
which  Aaron  had  not  previoufly  converted  into  that  fubdance.  They  pre¬ 
tended  to  fend  frogs  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  every  corner  of  it  was 
fwarming  with  that  lothfome  animal.  It  is  further  remarkable,  that,  with 
the  three  fird  only  of  Mofes’s  miracles  they  propofed  to  vie;  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  fourth,  they  fairly  refign  the  coated,  and  acknowledge  very 
honedly,  that  the  band  of  God  was  vifible  in  the  miracles  of  Mofes,  a  plain 
confeflioQ  that  no  iupernatural  power  operated  in  their  own.| 

The  author  confiders  the  cafe  of  the  witch  of  Endor  as  an  authority  dill 
more  direCt.  He  maintains  that  Samuel  was  a&uaily  called  up,  either  un¬ 
der  a  corporeal  or  phantadlcform,  and  foretold  Saul  the  fate  of  his  engage- 
mentwith  the  Philidines.  Let  us  attend  to  the  circumdances  of  the  dory,  and 
examine,  whether  it  is  abfolutcly  neccflary  to  have  recourfe  to  thisfuperna- 
tural  hypothefis.  The  mind  of  Saul  was  didraCled  and  agitated  beyond 
meafure,  by  the  mod  critical  and  alarming  ficuacion  cf  hisj&airs;  his  dif- 
trefs  was  fo  great,  that,  forgetting  his  dignity  and  fafety,  he  difmiffed  his  at¬ 
tendants,  laidafide  his  royal  robes,  and,  unable  to  eat  bread,  and  dreffed  like 
the  meaued  of  the  people,  he  took  his  journey  to  the  abode  of  the  conjurer. 
In  this  date  of  mind,  prepared  for  impofition,  he  arrives,  during  the  night, 
at  hpr  refidence.  He  prevails  withher,  by  much  folicitation,  and  probably  by 
ample  rewards,  to  call  up  Samuel. , To  difeompofe  dill  farther  the  difordered 
mind  of  Saul,  ihe  announces  the  pretended  approach  of  the  apparition,  by 
a  ioud  acclaiuatioD,  tcUs  the  King  die  knew  him^  which  till  aow  Ihc  affeCted 
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pot  to  do,  and  dcfcribcs  the  refurreilion  of  the  prophet,  under  the  awful 
fcmblancc  of  God’s  rifmjj  out  of  the  earth.  During  ail  thb  time,  the  King 
had  feen  nothing  extraordinary,  either  becaufe  he  was  not  allowed  light 
fufiicient  for  that  purpofe,  or  was  not  admitted  within  the  fphtre  of  vi&n 
He  entreats  an  account  of  the  perfooage  who  approached,  and  the  conjurer 
deferibes  the  well  known  appearance  of  Samuel.  The  prophet  Aernly 
challenges  the  King  for  didurbing  his  repofe,  tells  him  that  David  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  King  of  Ifrael,  that  himfelf  would  be  defeated  by  the  Philidines  ; 
and  that  he  and  his  fons  would  fall  in  the  battle.  The  King  enters  into  no 
converfation  with  the  apparition;  he  could  fupport  his  agitation  no  longer, 
and  he  dropt  down  lifclefs  on  the  ground.  The  conjurer  returns  to  Saul, 
predes  him  to  tade  fome  food  fbe  had  prepared ;  he  at  lad  complies,  and 
having  finilhed  his  repad,  departed  with  his  iervants  before  the  morning. 
The  whole  of  this  /cene,  it  is  evident,  palFed  in  darknefs.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  Saul  ever  faw  the  prophet ;  and  it  furcly  required  no  fupernatural 
intelligence  to  communicate  all  the  information  he  obtained.  I'his  would 
readily  be  fuggeded  by  the  defpondency  of  the  King,  the  drength  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  dlfpodtions  of  the  whole  people  of  the  Jews  alienated  from  * 
him,  and  inclined  towards  his  fuccelTor.  The  witch  of  Endor,  therefore, 
might  be  a  common  fortune-teller,  and  her  cafe  exhibits  no  dired  proof  of 
fupernataral  podedlon. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  account  fo  cafily  for  many  of  the  pofTciCons  record¬ 
ed  in  the  New  Tedament,  though  few  of  thele  only  are  applicable  to  the 
cafe  of  forccry.  We  arc  well  aware,  that  feverai  writers  of  eminence,  who 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  entertain  the  lead  unfavourable  fentiments  of  reve¬ 
lation,  have  undertaken  to  explain  thefc  pofledtons,  without  tiaving  rccourfe 
to  any  thing  fupernatural,  by  reprefenting  them  as  figurative  deferiptions 
of  particular  and  local  difeafes.  We  mean  not  to  adopt,  or  defend  the 
views  and  rcafonings  of  fuch  authr.rs,  though  we  may  perhaps  be  al- 
low'ed  to  obferve,  that,  were  their  opinions  fupported  in  a  IktisfaAory  man¬ 
ner,  chridianity  would  lofe  nothing  by  the  attempt*  It  would  be  exempted 
by  this  means  from  a  little  cavilling  and  ridicule,  to  which  fome  of  its  ene* 
mies  reckon  it  at  prefer.t  cxpofed,and  the  dcfign  could  not  in  the  lead  derogate 
from  its  divinity,  as  the  indaniancous  cure  of  a  didemper  cannot  be  con- 
fidered  as  lefs  miraculous  than  the  expulfion  of  the  devil.  At  any  rate, 
thele  pofiefllons  are  all  extraordinary,  appeared  on  a  mod  extraordinary 
occafion ;  and  from  them,  therefore,  no  general  conclufion  can  be  drawn  to 
the  ordinary  cafes  of  common  life. 

We  (hall  now  tranflale  a  fpecimen  of  our  author’s  authorities  extra(ded 
from  the  Fathers.  The  following  from  St  Jerome  will  need  no  comment. 
This  father,  in  his  life  of  St  Hilarion  thehefinir,  relates,  that  a  young  man 
of  the  tov^n  of  Gaza  in  Syria  fell  deeply  in  'lo\e  with  a  pious  virgin  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  attacked  her  with  looks,  whifpers,  profedions,  caref- 
fes,  and  all  thofe  arguments  w^lch  ulually  conquer  yielding  virginity.  But 
’  finding  them  all  iiiefFcdlnal,  he  rcfolvcd  to  repair  to  Memphis,  the  refidcncc 
of  many  eminent  conjurers,  and  toamplore  the  aid  of  magic.  He  remain¬ 
ed  there  ior  a  year,  till  he  was  fully  indrn^lcd  in  the  art.  He  then  returned 
home,  exulting  in  his  acquifitions,  and  leading  his  imagination  with  the  luf- 
cious  fcencs  he  was  now  confident  to  realize.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  lodge 
iecretly  fome  hard  words  and  uncouth  figures,  engraved  on  a  plate  of  brafs, 
below  tl\c  threl^old  of  the  door  pi'  the  houlc  in  which  the  lady  lived.  Sh^ 
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Y)eeafne  presently  funotfs.  She  tore  her  hair,  gnaihed  her  teeth,  and  re¬ 
peated  incefTintly  the  name  of  the  youth,  who  had  been  driven  from  her  pre- 
fence  by  the  violence  of  his  defpairing  palSon.  In  this  fitu-ttlon  (he  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  her  parents  to  the  cell  of  old  Hilanon.  The  devil  that  poflclTed 
her  in  confequcnce  of  the  charm  began  immediately  to  howl,  and  to  confefs 
thr  truth.  I  have  fuffere J  violence,  faid  he ;  I  have  been  forced  hither  a- 
gaind  tny  inclination.  How  happy  was  I  at  Memphis  amufing  my  friends 
with  vifions  !  O  the  pains,  the  tortures  which  I  fuffer  !  You.  command 
me  to  diflodge,  and  I  am  detained  fall  by  the  charm  below  the  threlhold.  I 
canr.ot  depart,  unleft  the  young  man  difinifs  me.  So  cautious,  however,  was 
the  faint,  that  he  would  not  permit  the  magk  figures  to  he  fearched  for,  till 
he  had  rcleafed  the  virgin,  for  fear  he  fhould  feem  to  have  intercourfe  with 
incantations  in  performing  the  cure,  or  to  have  believed  that  a  devil  could 
ever  fpeak  truth.  He  obfeirved  only,  that  daemons  are  always  liars,  and 
cunning  to  deceive. 

•  De  Haen  imputes  to  the  power  of  magic  the  miracles,  as  they  are  called, 
of  the  famous  Apollonius  Thyanaeus.  He  feems  to  entertain  no  fcruple  about 
their  authenticity.  As  fevcral  of  the  enemies  of  revelation  have  held  forth 
Thyanaeus  as  a  rival  of  jefus  Chrifi,  a  fpecimen  of  his  performances  may  a- 
miiic  our  readers.  During  an  afiembly  of  the  people  at  Ephefus,  a  great 
flight  of  birds  approached  from  a  neighbouring  wood.  One  bird  led  all 
the  relK  There  is  nothing  wonderful,  fays  Thyanaeus  to  the  aftonifhed  peo¬ 
ple,  in  this  appearance.  A  boy  paffing  along  a  particular  ftreet  has  carc- 
Icftly  fcattcred  in  it  fome  corn  which  he  carried.  One  bird  has  tafted  the 
food,  and  generoufly  calls  the  reft  to  partake  the  repaft.  The  hearers  re¬ 
paired  to  the  fpot,  and  found  the  information  true. 

Being  called  to  allay  a  pcftilencc  which  raged  at  Ephefus,  he  ordered  an 
old  beggar  to  be  buried  under  a  heap  ot  ftones  near  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
as  an  enemy  to  the  Gods.  He  commanded  the  people  again  to  remove  the 
ftones,  that  they  might  fee  what  fort  of  animal  had  been  put  to  deathl 
They  found  not  a  man,  but  a  dog.  The  plague  however  ceafed. 

A  married  woman  of  rank  being  dead,  was  carried  out  to  be  buried  in 
an  open  litter,  followed  by  her  hufband  diTTolved  in  tears.  Apollonius  ap¬ 
proaching,  requefts  him  to  ftop  the  proccflion,  and  he  would  put  an  end  to 
his  grief.  He  afkcd  the  name  of  the  woman,  touched  her,  and  muttered 
over  her  fome  words..  She  immediately  revived,  began  to  fpeak,  and  re¬ 
turned  again  to  her  own  houfe.  Fleury,  who  relates  this  miracle,  remarks, 
that  fome  people  doubted  whether  this  woman  had  been  really  dead,  as  they 
had  obferved  ibmething  like  breath  to  ifiuc  from  her  mouth.  Others  ima¬ 
gined  (he  had  been  feized  only  with  a  tedious  faint,  and  that  the  operation  of 
die  cold  dews  and  damps  upon  her  body  might  naturally  recover  her.  On 
flury’s  remark,  de  Haen  moft  fagely  obferves,  that  the  perfons  who  ob¬ 
ferved  the  woman  breathing  could  not  fiirely  fupprefs  the  joyful  news, 
and  would  certainly  have  ftopped  the  proceffion  before  the  philofophcr  ar¬ 
rived. 

The  author’s  fecond  attempt  is  to  recite  all  theobje^ions  that  have-bcen  made 
againft  forcery,  and  to  fubjoin  to  each  a  diftin<ft  refutation.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  part  of  the  work  that  merits  the  attention  of  our  readers.  He  con¬ 
cludes  in  thefe  words  ;  ‘  I  may  then  with  confidence  affirm,  that  the  art  of 
magic  moft  certainly  exifts.  Hiftory,  facred  and  prophane ;  authority,  hu¬ 
man  and  divine  ;  experiments,  the  moft  luiqueftionable  and  unexceptionable'^ 
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X  '  » 

all  concur  to  demonftrate  its  reality*  Supported  by  fach  eridenccy  I  dare  not 
deny  it** 

The  lad  part  of  the  work  relates  to  the  method  of  difeovering  and  treat* 
ing  magical  difeafes ;  to  explain  which  feems  to  have  been  the  chief  porpofe 
of  the  author  in  compoling  his  book.  Much  caution^  be  obferves,  and  at* 
tention  are  necefTary  on  this  head ;  and  the  phyfician  (hould  not  readily  ad* 
mitthe  imputation  of  witch-craft.  No  abfence  of  the  ordinary  fymptoms, 
no  uncommon  alteration  of  the  courf:  of  the  dideroper,  are  fufficient  to  in* 
fer  this  conclufion,  becaufe  thefe  may  arife  from  unknown  natural  caufes. 
What  then  are  the  marks  of  certain  incantation  ?  De  Haen  holds  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  be  indifputable :  If,  in  any  uncommon  difeafe,  there  fhall  be 
found,  in  the  duffing  of  the  cufhions,  or  ceiling  of  the  room  in  which  the 
patient  lies,  or  in  the  feathers  or  the  chaff  of  his  bed,  or  about  the  door,  or 
under  the  threfhold  of  his  houfe,  any  drange  characters,  images,  bones, 
hair,  feeds  or  roots  of  plants;  and  if  upon  the  removal  of  thefe,  or  upon 
the  conveying  the  patient  into  another  apartment,  he  fhall  fuddenly  reco¬ 
ver  ;  or  if  the  patient  himfelf,  or  his  friends,  fhall  be  fo  wicked  as  to  call 
a  wizard  to  their  aid,  by  whom  the  malady  fhall  be  removed  ;  or  if  infeCfs 
and  animals  which  do  net  locge  in  the  human  body ;  if  dones,  metals, 
glafs,  knives,  plaited  hair,  pieces  of  pitch,  be  ejeCted  from  particular  parts 
of  the  body,  of  greater  fize  and  weight  and  figure,  than  could  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  make  their  w  ay  through  theie  p.trts,  without  much  greater  demoli¬ 
tion  and  dilaceration  cf  the  paifages  ;  in  all  thefe  cafes,  the  difeafe  is  un- 
quedionably  magical.  The  author  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  the  phyfi- 
cian  may  prefume  to  remove  the  inftruments  of  incantation  in  order  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  patient,  without  incurring  the  accufation  of  impiety  by  interfering 
with  the  implements  and  furniture  of  the  devil ;  and  concludes  very  formal¬ 
ly,  that,  after  approaching  them  with  all  due  ceremony  and  refpeCf,  after 
imploring  with  luitable  devotion  and  ardour  the  protection  and  direction  of 
heaven  in  fuch  a  perilous  undertaking,  he  may  attempt  to  intermeddle,  and 
may  occafionally  expeCt  a  fuccefsful  iifue. 

Such  are  the  views,  and  reafonings,  and  conclufions  of  one  of  the  firfl 
phyficians  and  philofophers  of  Germany.  Views  and  reafonings  which 
would  have  been  received  with  eagernefs  and  applaufe  tw’o  hundred  years 
ago,  but  which  the  philofophy  and  improvements  of  later  times  feemed  to 
have  banifhed  to  the  abodes  of  ignorance  and  barbarity.  Shall  we  conclude 
that  true  philofophy  has  as  yet  made  but  fmall  progrels  in  the  Imperial  do¬ 
minions  ?  or  fhall  we,  for  the  honour  of  the  country,  confign  the  author  to 
oblivion,  and  infer  that  De  Haen  is  now  in  his  dotage  ^  The  reader  will 
judge  which  conclufion  he  chufes  to  prefer. 


Eight  Sets  of  ^t^iest  fubnutted^  nsjtth  an  unufual  degree  of  Humility^  to  the  No* 
bitityf  Lairds^  fne  Gentlemen^  fine  Ladies^  Tenants^  Merchants^  Manufacturers^ 
dtrgy^  and  People  of  Scot  land ^  upon  the  SubjeCt  of  Woolf  and  of  .the  Hoollen  Ma* 
nufaClure*  By  a  Peer  <f  the  Realm.  Svo,  i  fh.  Edmhurghf  Creech. 

Literature  is  not  often  indebted  to  the  Peerage  ;  and  it  is  na¬ 
tural  that  men  of  rank  fhouldhave  an  averfion  to  a  Republic.  Yet,  in 
the  pamphlet  before  us,  there  arc  good  fenfe,  elegant  compoficion,  and  preg- . 
nant  wit.  It  is  an  example  that,  in  the  prefent  humiliated  flate  of  the  Scot- 
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tiflraobSKty,' they  may  fiill  have  recommendations  more' hoaimrable  thas-' 
birth  and  blood. 

It  maintains,  that  Scotland  poiTefles  advantages  in  cultivatin^^e  woolly 
preferably  to  the  linen  manufadbire  •;  three  fourths  of  the  ori^hal  materiab 
of  the  former  being  of  home-growth,  while  an  equal  proportion*  of  .thofe  of  • 
the  latter  are  foreign,  and  expofed  to  high  duties  on  importation;  Jt  argues 
the  fuperiority  of  Scotland  to  England  in  the  fmall  extent  of  land-carriage 
of  the  Spanijh  wool,  from  the  port  of  importation;  and  the  eafy  carriage  of 
the  Scots  wool  to  the  great  towns  of  Scotland,  compared  with  the  heavy 
one  of  the  EngBJh  wool  from  the  fheep-coun tries  to  the  place  of  its  manu- 
fadhire.  It  reafons  from  the  cheapnefs  of  living  and  wages  in  Scotliwd  in 
comparifon  of  England;  holds  out  its  lading  ad vanta|^  in  the  poflefEon  of 
feuel,  and  the  infinite  number  of  rills  of  water  it  po&fles.  It  expofes  the 
folly  of  Scotland  in  fending  wool  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  into  England 
to  forted  and  drefied  there  ;  of  receiving  it  back  again  to  be  fpun  ;  of  re¬ 
turning  it  when  fpun  to  be  woven  in  England,  and  of  again  receiving  it  from 
thence  to  be  worn  in  the  counties  where  it  grows. 

The  patriotic  writer,  proceeding  in  his  fubje^,  exhorts  the  gentlemen  of 
Scotland  to  wear  cloth  of  the  manufa^re  of  their  country,  from  the  com*  . 
pafiionate  motive  of  giving  employment  to  its  poor,  lor  whom,  he  obferves^ 
tliere  is  not  any  legal  provifibn,  as  in  other  kingdoms;  He  inquires* 

*  Whether  it  would  be  beneath  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  in  their  pulpits  and 
elfewhere,  to  remind  their  parilhioners  of  this  kind  of  charity,  indead  of 
preaching  myderies  which  no  one  can  underdand,  or  figuring  in  church* 
courts,  where  their  importance,  either  imaginary  or  affeded,  no  .  matter 
which,  is  laughed  at  by  all  V  He  alTerts,  that  a  weaver  of  broad  cloth  will 
double  the  wages  in  a  day  of  a  weaver  of  linen  ;  and,  independent  of  com* 
padion,  he  afks,  whether  the  landed  intered  ought  not  to  encourage  a  trader 
of  which  the  different  branches  are  more  fitted  for  old  perfons,  women,  and 
children,  than  any  other  in  Scotland  ?  He  affirms,  that  a  docking-weaver 
may  have  his  dockings  at  market  in  three  weeks,  and  a  weaver  of  broad 
cloth  his  broad  cloth  in  fix  weeks,  from  the  time  of  clipping  the  wool  from 
the  back  of  the  fheep  ;  when  the  manufadurer  of  linen  cannot  bring  his 
goods  to  market  in  lefs  than  eighteen  months  from  the  reaping  of  the  flax; 
and  thefe  he  confiders  as  peculiar  advantages  in  a  country  where  docks  are 
fmall,  and  credit  fmaller. 

He  calculates,  that  the  addition  of  one  (hilling  to  the  value  of  each  (heep 
in  Scotland,  would  increafe  the  produce  of  land  L.  100,000  a  vear ;  and  he 
recommends  it  to  a  gentry,  loaded  with  their  ancedors  debts  and  their  own* 
to  attempt,  by  improving  the  breed,  to  produce  this  (hilling.  He  thinks 
that,  if  every  inhabitant  of  Scotland  would  wear  his  cloaths,  dockiags* 
night-gown,  coarfe  hats,  blankets,  carpets,  bed  and  chair  curtains,  of 
Scots  woollen  manufacture,  L.  500.000  Sterling  per  annum  would  be  faved 
to  it ;  and  to  this,  he  entreats,  that  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  the  merchant,  will  pay  a  proper  attention. 

The  country-gentlemen  are  accufed  in  this  pamphlet  of  being  inattentive 
to  their  own  intered,  and  of  want  of  pairiotifm  ;  and  the  (hop-keepers  of 
Scotland  are  held  out  as  the  greated  enemies  to  our  woollen  trade,  from 
their  attachment  to  the  immoderate  and  unknown  profits  they  exaCt  for 
cloth  of  Englilh  manuffiChire ;  profits,  which  teach  them  to  fay,  that  the 
woollen  cloths  of  Scotland  are  good  for  nothing.  The  Duke  of  Buccleugh^ 
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liord  HopMMi  the  Lortf  AdrMate,  Sir  Jo6n  DarryiHjMr,  Oo^or  Hay< 
Lord  Adam  Gordon,  Mr  Hepbom  of  Clerkington,  and  Mr  Scot  of  Har« 
den,  are  reconmiended  for  havmg,  ‘by  the  importttron  of  rams  from  Eng¬ 
land,  introdne^**  a  breed  of  fh^p  whfch  yieM  eight  or  more  pounds  of 

♦  fine  wool,  inftead  of  two  or  lefs  of  costrfe  .W6<d,  and  ^hteea  pounds  a 

*  quarter  of  mutton,  inftead  of  fa  or  feren,  and  yet  which  do  not  require  a 

•  fifth  part  more  food  to  fupport  them  than  the  common  hungry  half-ftarred 
<  breed  of  this  country.*  And  it  is  contended,  that  broad  cloth  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  fabric  are  in  faff  produced  in  Scotland. 

The  two  clafies  of  the  queries  of  this  ineenious  author  which  have  a  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  ladies,  we  ihall  give  in  his  own  words. 

•  I  ' 

•  Fifth  Class  of  QJU  E  'R  I  £  S. 

•  Whether  many  of  the  daughters  and  (ifters  of  the  beft  merchants  in 
Glafgow  do  not  nfe  early  in  a  morning,  and  Ipcnd  three  or  four  hours  be¬ 
tween  that  time  and  .dinner-time,  in  fewing  brodcrics  on  Paifley  gauzes, 
which  they  arc  vain  enough  to  fell  in  private,  and  to  boafl  in  public  of  ha- 
vingdbnc  fo  ?  -Whether  a  young. lady,  in  a  great  towa  in  Scotland,  who 
thought  it  aukward  not  to  be  married,  and  yet  could  not  bring  it  about,  ^ 
did  not  declare  that  fhe  would  have  a  hufband  by  the  fame  means  by  which 
men  contrive  to  get  wives,  did  not  take  up  a  bufincfs  of  making  thread  for 
feven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  (he  produced  40,000  merks  in  her  poc¬ 
ket  whether  that  Lady  was  not  foon  after  married,  and  has  ever  lince  pro¬ 
ved  one  of  the  beft  of  wives,  mothers,  and  friends  ;  And  whctlicr  there 
was  grace  or  aukwardnefs,  fpirit  or  the  want  of  it,  dignity  or  meannefs,  i. 
In  all  this  fort  of  condudf,  which,  to  be  fiire,  many  who  have  the  words 
dignity  oj fex  continually  in  their  mouths,  though  not  a  grain  of  it  in  their 
minds,  may  call  quite flmking  ^  Whether  Homer,  by  thro^nng  an  inchant- 
cd  veil  of  induftry  around  the  irregularities  of  Helen,  docs  not  make  us  not 
only  forget  thefe,  but  even  take  an  intcreft  in  her  happinefs  or  misfortunes? 
Whether  by  the  fame  veil  he  docs  not  throw  new  luftre  upon  the  tender  vir-  • 
tue  of  Andromache,  the  firm  virtue  of  Penelope,  and  the  beauty  of  both  ; 
and  whether  that  great  mailer  of  the  human  heart  did  not  know,  while  he 
was  drawing  fuch  piftures  of  life,  that  they  would  touch  the  human  heart  in 
all  ages,  and  independent  of  all  faihions  ?  Whether  the  mxt  great  creative 
genius  to  Homer,  Milton,  was  not  confeious  of  the  elFc^l  of  the  fame  fccret 
ipell,  when,  in  his  reprefentation  of  Eve,  until  the  day  that  fhc  became /V/c, 
he  united  indujiry^  beauty,  and  tendernefs  ?  Whether  there  be  a  more  love¬ 
ly  objeft  in  God’s  creation,  than  a  young  woman  of  falhion,  who  adds  all 
the  cares  of  age  in  one  part  of  the  day,  to  all  the  carelciTncrs,  frivolity,  and 
charms  of  youthT  through  the  reft  of  it  ?  Whether  the  French  women,  tho* 
apparently  the  moil  carelefs,  be  not  in  reality  the  mod  careful  in  Europe, 
never  failing  to  pay  attention  to  the  fortunes  of  their  hufbands,  even  when 
they  are  paying  none  to  the  honours  of  his  bed ;  and  thus  by  the  balance  of 
one  great  virtue  againft  one  great  vice,-  fccuring  a  certain  degree  of  refpedl 
to  themfelves  from  the  world,  in  fituations  when  the  other  nations  could 
not  fail  to  lofe  it  ?  Whether  the  word  virtue  be^  not  always  applied'  to  the 
qualities,  which  are  held  higheft  in  ellimation,  by  the  people  who  make  ufe 
of  that  word  \  Whether  in  anttenc  Rome  virtus  did  not  fignify  martial  cou¬ 
rage,  in  modem  Rome  does  not  vertu  fignify  a  taile  for  the  fine  arts>  in 
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France  la  vtrtue  fignlfy  private  virtue#  in  Englaml  virtue  fignify  public  ipi* 
rit,  and  in  the  language  of  our  grandmothers  in  Scotland  did  not  the  wovid 
vertue  (ignify  fometimes  chadity,  and  fometimes  the  union  of  indudry  and 
frugality  in  a  woman  ?  And  coBfequently  whether  it  does  not  from  thenoa 
appear  that  thefc  good  old  ladies  put  the  two  latter  combined  qualities  ai 
their  own  edimation  upon  much  the  fame  footing  with  the  former  dnglc 
one  ?  And  query,  If  there  was  much  want  of  judgment  in  their  doing 
feeing  that  of  the  two  evils  which  a  wicked  woman  may  bring  upon  a  m^, 
to  wit,  that  of  ruining  his  edate  during  his  life#  or  that  of  making  U  go 
after  his  death  to  a  Ton  begot  by  another,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted 
which  is  the  gi-eatcd  ?  Whether  it  would  be  unwife  in  the  young  ladies  of 
Edinburgh  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  young  ladies  of  Glafgow,  indcad 
of  lying  in  bed  in  the  morning,  godipping  all  the  forenoon,  junketing  ail  the 
evening,  and  fitting  up  almod  all  the  night  ? 

.  ‘ ,  Whether  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  wife  or  foolifli,  who  thinks  of  marry* 
ing,  does  not  confefs  to  all  his  male,  though  he  denies  it  to  all  his 
acquaintance,  that  frugality  and  indudry  are,  among  other  qualities,  prin* 
cipal  objeds  to  him  in  his  choice  of  a  wife  ;  the  generous  that  Ibe  may  duurf 
the  fruits  of  them  with  him,  the  ungenerous  that  (he  may  not  ?  Whether 
many  hulbands  do  not  bear  with  many  turns  of  temper  and  fpirits,  to  whkbL 
the  fame  fex  is  by  the  conditution  of  nature  fubje^,  when  t^y  reflet  that, 
by  means  of  their  wives,  no  creditors  beiiege  their  doors,  and  many  of 
thofc  who  enter  them  are  debtors  ?  Whether  one  gentleman,  out  of  twenr 
ty,  in  Scotland,  be  in  a  fituation  of  fortune  to  enable  him  to  marry  ia 
his  own  country ;  and  it  being  now  perfectly  underdood  from  one  ended 
Europe  to  the  other,  although  not  yet  in  ‘\da,  that  mod  huibands  are  made 
or  undone  by  their  wives,  whether  young  ladies  are  to  expe<d  to  won  this 
twentieth  man  for  a  huiband,  by  the  habit  of  condant,  repeated,  dally,  aa4 
hourly  idienefs?  Whether  every  father  and  mother  in  Scotland  does  not 
feci  the  force  of  the  anfwer  to  this  lad  query  ?  And  whether  many  young 
ladies,  and  their  aunts,  will  not  betray  their  confeioufnefs  of  the  fame 
force,  by  pretending  to  defpife  it  ? 

*  Whether  a  woman  is  not  as  capable  of  being  taught  to  keep  accompts  as 
to  play  at  cards  ?  Whether  a  Dutch  woman  does  not  keep  her  hufband*s 
books,  is  made  acquainted  with  all  the  movements  of  his  budiieis,  and  is  of¬ 
ten  left  to  carry  it  on  after  his  death  ?  And  whether,  in  return,  the  huf* 
band  bedows  fewer  carefTes  upon  her  while  he  lives,  or  a  fmaller  jointure 
upon  her  when  he  dies,  upon  this  account  ?  If  there  be  any  doubt  in  the 
anfw-r  to  this  lad  query,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  affair  of  careffes  ;  then 
query,  Whether  it  be  not  at  lead  certain  that  the  widows  in  Holland  have 
larger  jointures  than  any  other  women  in  Europe,  caeteris  paribus^  and  by 
what  iecret  charm  they  bring  this  about,  from,  a  race  of  men  not  the  mod 
amorous  of  the  human  fpecies  ?  •  Wnethcr,  when  the  ctrcumdances  of  a 
country  arc  unhappily  fuch,  that  women  of  falhion  have  no,  or  a  fmali 
chance  for  hnibands,  there  would  be  much  impropriety  in  permitting  them 
to  intrude  a  little  into  the  fphere  of  bufmefs  ot  men,  lince  they  are  excluded 
from  moving  in  that  of  women ;  with  a  view  to  put  it  in  their  power  to 
command  refpedt  by  their  own  independence,  dnee  they  cannot  obtain  k  un¬ 
der  that  of  another  ?  Whether  to  a  mind  of  icndbilicy  there  be  a  more 
painful  reflexion,  than  what  arifes  from  the  fight  of  lb  many  angel  minds, 
su  are  to  be  found  ^very  |mblic  place  of  ^tertaiament  in  Edijabargh>  hot 
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doomed  to  fulfil  tbe  end  of  the  creation  neither  of  the  one  fez  or  the  other? 
Whether  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  human  mifery  be  not  that  internal 
Toid  in  the  mind  which  arifes  from  its  not  being  occupied  ?  and  whether 
want  of  occupation  be  not  the  reafon  why  young  women  in  the  metropo¬ 
lis  of  Scotland  are  gadding  about  in  private  all  day,  reforting  in  public 
one-half  of  them  three  days  in  the  week,  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon, 
to  hear  fermons  in  the  churches,  where  they  feel  all  the  pains,  but  none 
of  |he  pleafures  of  reli^on,  and  learn  to  detefl  the  vices,  inflead  of  loving 
the  virtues  of  human  kind  ;  and  the  other  half  of  them  to  other  public  pla¬ 
ces  in  the  evening,  fix  days  in  the  week,  and,  no  more^  only  becaufe  there  are 
no  other  public  places  on  the  feventh  !  Whether  that  internal  void  be  not 
the  caufe  why  moil  of  our  women  in  Scotland  have  a  famenefs  and  infi- 
pidity  in  their  converfation,  except  when  they  are  in  a  pafiion,  which  makes 
every  man  whcvconfiders  the  end  of  converfation  to  be  either  amufement  or 
converfation,  fly  from  the  company  of  a  woman  above  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  as  he  would  from  a  crocodile  ?  Whether  a  woman  who  knows  at  lead 
fome'^ one  thing, be  not  more  agreeable  than  one  who  knows  nothing?  Whe¬ 
ther  there  be  not  one,  but  above  one  hundred  modes  of  occupation  in  Scot¬ 
land,  inwhich  women  might  find  a  relief  from  all  the  miferies  of  the  afore- 
faid  internal  void  ? 

Whether,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  in  modern  romances,  the 
Icenes  of  love  and  of  Arcadia  be  not  the  fame  ?  Whether  if  one  daughter 
cut  of  many,  of  a  man  of  fafhion’s  family  in  the  country,  fhould  make  the 
flocks  the  immediate  objefts  of  her  protedion,  fhould  fee  them  once  a  day, 
fliould  attend  to  their  paflure,  their  difeafes,  their  wool,  the  wafhing,  dref- 
fing,  forting,  fpinning,  dying,  and  weaving  it ;  all  which  Ihe  might  do  with¬ 
out  dirtying  her  (hoes  or  her  fingers ;  me  might  not  find  a  new  glow  of 
complexion  from  early  rifing  and  cxercifc,  new  fpirits  from  employment, 
and  new  pleafures  from  the  confeioufnefs  of  her  being  of  fome  ufe  in  the  cre¬ 
ation,  and  that  (he  is  a^ng  the  part  of  a  daughter,  preparing  hcrfclf  for  that 
of  a  wife,  and  taking  the  fureff  road  fpeedily  to  be  oile  ?  Whether  ail  this 
might  not  produce  an  animation  of  features,  w’htch  might  give  to  her  eye 
the  radiance  of  Helen’s,  the  gentlenefs  of  Andromache’s,  and  the  dignity  of 
Penelope’s,  although  devoid  of  the  coquetifh  and  malignant  glances  which 
often  efcape  from  that  of  Venus  ?  Whether,  in  the  infinitely  various  articles, 
'of  which  the  diflerent  branches  of  the  woollen  manufadlure  con  fills,  there 
may  not  be  found  occupations  fuited  to  all  the  various  taftes  and  turns  jof 
mind,  of  all  the  idle  gentlewomen  of  Scotland,  and  ten  times  their  number 
added  to  them  ?. 

VI.  Class  of  QJJ  E  R  I  E  S. 

<  Whether  the  Dutchefs  of  Argyle  did  not  introduce  a  lace-manufa£lure 
at  Hamilton,  and  Ihow  as  much  attention  to  it  as  if  her  bread  had  depended 
upon  it  ?  Whether  Lady  Mary  Louther  docs  not  take  more  pjeafurc  in  look¬ 
ing  at  the  elegance  of  forms,  upon  the  carpets  of  the  manufadure  cftablifh- 
ed  by  her  hnfband  at  Loutber-hall,  for  the  maintenance  of  orphans,  than 
flic  docs  in  looking  at  the  landfkips  drawn  by  hcrfclf,  although-  thefe  liavc 
all  the  fweetnefs  of  Claude  Lorrain,  and  all  the  grandeur  of  Salvator  Rofa  ? 
Whether  her  Grace  ot  Argyle,  who  now  lives  in  a  country  replete  wit^ 
woolifdtbough  twelve  years  ago  there  was  hardly  a  (heep  in  it)  her  Grace 
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t^f  Boccleugh,  v4iofe  Lord  has  a  (heep-cftatc  greater  than  any  man  In  Eu¬ 
rope,  Lady  Rofel)eiTy,  Lady  Lauderdale,  and  fo  many  other  Engiifh  Ladies, 
who  have  thrown  thcmfclves  into  the  arms;  and  trufted  themfelves  to  Ae 
generofity  of  the'fccn  of  this  country,  and  wHo,  though  ftrangers,  are  ado¬ 
red  in  itjaught  not  to  be  the  foremoft  to  promote  the  woollen  manufaflure  , 
of  a  country,  which  is  now  become  theirs  ?  Whether  it  (hould  not  be  a 
matter  of  pride  vrith  them  to  hear  it  faid,  that  a  ftw  wpmen  of  England  did, 
what  all  the  men  of  Scotland  could  not  do,  that  they  brought  with  them 
the  richeft  of  all  treafures,  except  themfelves,  the  wbollen-manufadlure  ot 
England  into  Scotland,  that  they  imported  the  fpirit  of  induftry  of  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  into  the  land  of  their  hufbands,  and  that  by  doing  fo 
they  fetfured  the  handing  of  thofe  noble  families  in  future  times,  which 
many  of  them  had  contributed,  by  the  largenefs  of  their  fortunes,  to  raife  'in 
their  own  day 

The  fpirited  author  urges  the  Board  of  Truftees  to  allot  a  proportion  of 
file  public  funds  to  the  encouragement  of  the  w’ool-raifers,  forters,  waflicrs, 
fpinners,  dyers,  weavers,  and  to  the  importation  of  Spanifh  (heep.  He  afks 
them,  whether 'they  ought  not  to  fend  apprentices  and  workmen  to  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland,  and  even  France,  to  learn  the  woollen  manufaihure?  He* 
defines  them  to  give  rewards  to  thofe  who  (hall  invent  or  import  machines 
ufeful  in  it ;  to  bring  from  England  complete  fyftems  of  workmen ;  to  be- 
ftow  upon  them  houfes  and  gardens  near  the  metropolis;  to  afllgn  honours, 
and  rccompenfe  any  ingenious  men,  who  will  pubiiih  accounts  of  thedifeafes 
of  (heep,  and  their  cures ;  and  he  fubmits  it  to  them,  *  Whether,  if  they  do 
none  of  thefe  things,  but  continue  to  beftow  all  their  favours  upon  the 
linen  manufa<flure,  merely  becaufe  their  predeceffors  did  it,  they  will  not 
rcfemble  thefe  very  Iheep  which  they  negicft,  and  which  follow  the  BelU 
wedder,  without  knowing  why,  or  where?* 

He  alks,  •  whether  parliament  did  not,  in  the  year  1767,  pafs  an  adl, 
7th  Geo.  III.  ch.  ^^d,  obtained  chiefly  by  the  addref^  of  Mr  John  Crols 
merchant  in  Glafgow,  and  another  gentleman  of  that  town,  which  laid  an. 
additional  duty  of  per  cent,  on  German  linens,  and  appropriated  feven 
thoufand  pounds  annually  thereof  to  the  encouragement  of  the  linen  manu* 
faAure  of  Scotland,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  ofTruftecs?  Whe¬ 
ther  it  be  not  reported,  that  there  is  due  to  Scotland  out  of  that  fund  about 
L.  27000  Sterling,  the  interell  of  which  goes  regularly  into  the  pockets  of 
the  public  officers,  in  whofe  hands  it  lies,  inflead  of  being  applied  to  the 
ufe  of  the  public  itfelf?  Whether,  if  this  fa<5f  be  true,  it  be  not  full  time^ 
for  the  Truftees  to  apply  againft  thisabufe  of  office  to  the  Treafury,  the 
Miniftry,  the  Parliament,  or  the  King  hinafclf,  it  being  certain  that  mea 
who  plead  their  country’s  caufe,  and  not  their  own,  can  feldom  give  of* 
fence  in  a  free  country  by  doing  fo  ?  And  whether,  when  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  that  money,  which  they  will  not  be  long  of  getting,  if  they  beftir 
themfelves  properly,  there  would  be  any  impropriety  in  applying  that 
L*  27000  now  due,  and  the  L.  7000  that  becomes  annually  due  to  the 
linen- manufadlure,  and  to  apply  to  the  woollen  alone  that  (hare  of  the 
other  funds  which  has  been  in  ufe  to  be  bellowed  upon  the  linen- manufadurc 
alone  ? 

*  Whether,  when  the  Truftees  fhall  make  the  linen  and  woollen  manufec. 
ture  equally  their  ffivourites^  it  will  not  be  found  th^t  both  thefe  maaufan^ 
Voi..  IIL  Z  z  z 
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tnres  mutnaliy  give  aid  and  exterifion  to  each  other ;  it  being  obfervable  of 
the  two  greateft  manufadurtng  towns  in  the*  univerre»  London^  and  Paris, 
that  the  more  numerous  the  branches  of  manufadures  are,  the  more  each 
branch  thrives  ?  • 

*  Whether  the  order  of  the  Truftces  do  permit  woollen  cloths  to  be  fold  by 

their  own  efbeers  in  the  great ,  Canongate  Hall,  upon  die  plan  of  the 
Linen  Hall  of  Leeds,  was  not  a  wife,  public-fpirited,  luminous  idea,  and 
worthy  of  them;  but  whether  the  whole  of  it  was  not  fpoiled  and  made 
good  for  nothing  in  the  execution,  by  ordering  commiflion  to 

be  paid  to  their  own  officers,  infiead  of  the  ^ per  cent,  given  by  the  Englifli 
diredors  to  fupport  the  cxpence  of  the  Hall  at  Leeds ;  and,  Whether  this 
docs  not  give  occafion  for  ill-natured  people  to  fay,  that  there  never  was, 
Bor  never  will  be,  a  public  undertaking  in  Scotland,  without  a  job  in  it 
fooner  or  later  ?  - 

*  Whether  the  Hall  at  Leeds  wculd  permit  any  Scots  cloth  to  be  expofed 

for  falc  in  it ;  yet,  Whether  the  Scots  great  Hall  does  not  every  day,  and 
every  hour,  expofe  to  fale  Leeds  and  other  Englifh  cloths*  in  order  to  gain 
24-  p€r  cent,  commiflion  to  the  officers  of  faid  Hall  ?  Whether  dofes  not  this 
pradice  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Englifh  dealers,  by  a  trifling  lofs  upon 
each  man,  to  drive  the  Scots  manufacture  out  of  its  own  country  ?  Whe¬ 
ther  a  Board  of  Triiftees  appointed  by  aCt  of  parliament  to  apply  their  funds 
to  the  encourageinent  of  the  manufactures  of  Scotland  alone,  can  be  jufti- 
fied  in  keeping  a  great  fhop,  funitfliing  a  hall,  and  paying  officers  for  the 
encouragement  and  fale  of  the  manufactures  of  England  f  and,  whether 
the  abufe  pointed  at  in  this  query,  does  not  give  ' occafion  for  ill-natured 
people  again  to  fay.  That  there  never  was,' nor  never  will  be  a 'public  un» 
dertakingin  Scotland,  without  a  job  in  jt  fooner  or  laier  ?  '* 

‘Whether,  if  one  of  the  rcafons  for  felling  Englifh  goods  in  the  Truftces 
Kali,  be  to  circulate  the  Briiifti  Linen  Company's  notes,  becaufe  thefe 
goods  are  commonly  paid  in  them,  that  alone  be  not  an  exceeding  good 
reafon  for  the  Board  of  Truftecs  to  flop ;  feeing,  that  other  ways,  they 
who  (hould  be  the  fervants  of  the  public  alone,  are  nothing  more  than  the 
tools  of  a  private  company,  to  the  intereft  of  whofe  paper- tralh  they  are 
inade  to  facrifice  the  intereft  of  their  country  ? 

**  Whether,  if  it  beabfolutely  neceffary  to  lay  on  a  tax  of  per  cent,  on 
the  public,  from  private  friendfhip  to  one  or  perhaps  two  individuals,  it 
would  not  be  more  proper  to  pay  this  tax  from  the  public  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  Truftees,  than  to  raife  it  upon  a  manufacture  ftruggling  for 
cxiftence;  feeing  many  mamifaClurers  complain,  andjuftly,  that  they  could 
hire  a  hall  arid  fervants  for  themfelves,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  this  24-  per 
cent,  but  are  afraid  to  do  fo,  becaufe  the  other  Hall  has  got  the  ftart  of 
them,  has  the  vogue,  and  can  boaft  that  by  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the 
Truftecs,  the  goods  fold  in  it  are  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  public  I 

‘  Whether  the  firft  man  who  opened  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
intereft  of  Scotland,  with  regard  to  the  woollen  manufacture  was  not  David 
Loch  ?  Whether  perhaps  it  may  not  happen,  that  that  gratitude  will  be 
paid  by  the  public  to  his  memory  when  dead,  which  may  not  be  paid  to 
htrafelf  when  living  ?  But  whether  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Tru* 
ftees,  as  private  gentlemen,  as  well  as  ftewards  for^the  public,  in  honour 
and  in  cenfcicnce,  not  to  make  other  ingenious  and  public-fpirited  men,  by 
ibe  example  of  the  negleCt  fhown  to  him  during  his  life,  refolve  for  the  fu*^ 
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tare  to  hide  their  talents  under  a  bufliel,  when  th^  can  fee  that  they  can  be 
beneficial  to  others  only»  but  not  to  themfelves?  ' 

*  Whether  if  a  public  Board  be  fo  confiicuted  by  the  local  fitnation  of  its 
members9  that,  out  of  21,  14  cannot  attcn<l  it  once  a  year,  and  that  con« 
fequently  its  meetings  are  rare  from  want  of  a  quorum,  it  would  not  be  a 
inore  honourable  conduct  in  many  of  the  members  of  it  to  refign  their  feats 
to  thofe  who  could  fill  them  ?  Whether  it  can  be  a  feather  in  any  man's 
cap  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  continue  to  ne'gled  the  interefts  of  his  coun¬ 
try  in  the'diftribution  of  L.  12,000  a-year,  which  the  Board  of  Trullees  can 
apply  or  mifapply  as  they  pleafe  f 

Such  nearly  is  the  fubfiance  of  this  very  lively  and  public  fpirited  per* 
formance.  It  mull,  doubtlefs,  attrad  a  very  (Irong,  and,  we  hope,  a 
lafiing  and  effe^ual  attention.* 

Trawls  through  Portugal  and  Spain^tn  1772  1773.  By  Richard  Twifs,  Efq; 

F.  R.  S.  with  Copper^Plates :  and  an  Appendix.  London,  Robinfon^  Bechet^  and 
Rohfon\  Edinburgh;  Drutnmond,  Price  L.  1  :  1  ;  a 

The  defign  of  travelling,  is  to  add  to  our  own  knowledge  and  experi* 
ence,  all  the  acquifitions  that  can  be  derived  from  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  our  neighbours.  It  is  to  make  ourfelves  acquainted  with  the 
learning,  the  laws,  the  government,  the  arts,  the  manners  and  cufioms  of 
different  countries,  for  the  amufement  and  improvement  of  our  minds,  and 
to  enable  us  to  add  to  the  Rock  of  public  happinefs,  as  far  as  our  influence 
ihall  extend.  The  opportunity  of  furveying  human  nature,  in  all  the  various 
important  fcenes  in  which  fociety  can  any  where  exhibit  it,  is  a  felicity  re* 
ferved  for  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  human  race ;  and  is  one  of  the  greateff 
advantages  riches  have  to  beflow.  Man  confined  to  a  fmall  fpot  for  life 
does  not  rife  many  degrees  above  the  other  animals  with  which  he  is  far- 
rounded.  Void  of  ambition,  emulation,  knowledge,  and  induRry,  his  mind 
lofes  all  elaRicity;  he  becomes  vain,  conceited*,  and  dogmatical,  wraps  him- 
fell  up  in  his  importance,  and  holds  all  improvement  to  be  either  impradi* 
cable  or  unneceRary.  Foreign  travel  enlarges  and  invigorates  the  mind. 
It  civilizes  the  manners.  It  teaches  forbearance  and  toleration ;  and  flatters 
human  nature  with  the  feeling  of  one  of  the  moR  exalted  of  all  its  relations, 
that  of  being  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

Next  to  furveying  on  the  fpot,  the  manners  and  cuRoms  of  different  na¬ 
tions,  the  perufal  of  the  accounts  of  adual  travellers,  is  attended  with 
plealure  and  emolument.  It  is  much,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that  our  ex- 
pedations  from  thefe  accounts  are  frequently  difappointed.  The  objeds  of 
inquiry  to  a  young  traveller  are  feldom  thofe  that  much  intereR  his  rea¬ 
ders.  It  is  drefs^  lodging,  provifions,  carriage,  fervants,  and  expence,'  that 
naturally  appear  matters  ot  confiderable  confequence  to  the  former ;  but 
as  they  do  hot  intereR,  they  will  attrad  very  little  the  attention  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  what  is  moR  .valuable  in  any  country,  it  is 
neceffary  to  traverfeit  in  different  diredions,  and  with  deliberation;  to  learn 
'the  language  and  mix  with  the  inhabitants.  What  then  axe  we  to.  exped 
from  a  traveller  who  gallops  once  through  it  without  ever  leaving  the  poR 
road,  who  keeps  a  journal  of  the  mile-Rones,  the.innsi  the  toll-bars,  the 
gibbets  he  paffes,  who  walks  through  a  town,  counts  the  number  of  the 
churches,  obferves  the  pavement  of  the  Rreets,  dines  at  the  beR  tavern,  aiks 
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of  the  landlord  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  then  fets  out  for  thfe 
next  next  ftage,  without  inquiring  after  any  one  thing  a  man  of  fenfe  would 
wifh  to  know. 

It  is  with  much  reludhince  we  obferve,  that  the  performance  before  us'is' 
not  altogether  an  exception  from  thefe  obfervations.  Mr  Twifs  has  becti 
a  rapid  traveller.. He  has  confined  his  attention  too  much  to  obje<fts  of  fight, 
of  which  he  has  given  a  minute  and  jejune  detail.  He  fcems  to  have  conver- 
.fed  very  little  with  the  inhabitants,  probably  becau^  he  did  not  fufficicntly 
.underfiand  their  language.  He  gives  almofi  no  account  of  the  police,  the 
arts,  the  manners  ot  the  people.  He  mentions  an  important  topic,  excites 
curiofity,  and  leaves  it  diiappointed.  He  ftarts  from  fub}e^  to  fubjedl  with 
^  the  fame  defultory  and  hally  motion  with  which  he  travelled.  The  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  reader  is  jaded  and  fatigued,  as  fcarccly  two  ftntences  toge¬ 
ther  relate  to  the  fame  thing. 

That  the  reader,  howe^^er,  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  appeal  from  our 
^dgement,  in  cnlc  he  lhall  luipe^  it  of  leverity,  we  fiiall  prefent  him 
with  fome  of  the  moll  unexceptionable  and  entertaining  pall'ages  of  the 
work.  The  aiiihor  gives  the  following  account  of  Lilbon.  ' 

*  The  Tagus  is  navigable  but  a  little  way  above  Lilbon,  occafioned  by  its 
running  between  inaccefilhle  rocks,  and  its  current  is  broke  by  many  rapid 
catara^s.  A  company  of  Dutchmen,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  oft'ered  to 
trace  roads  over  the  rocks,  and  to  make  dikes  and  fiuicts  which  wpuld  faci¬ 
litate  the  pallagc  of  boats  from  Lilbon  quite  to  MaJrid,  as  they  propofed  to 
render  the  river  Mancanares,  which  empties  itfclf  into  the  Tagus,  allb  navi¬ 
gable.  Tliey  required  the  revenue  which  was  to  amount  from  the  taxes 
to  be  levied  on  goods  thus  conveyed  by  water.  Several  councils  were  ac 
cordingly  called  in  Madrid  and  Lilbon;  The  conclufion  of  their  delibera¬ 
tions  (according  to  Colmenarles)  was  thus ; 

‘  if  God  had  been  willing  to  have  thofc  two  rivers  navigable,  he  did  not 
want  the  afiiilance  cf  men  to  render  them  lo,  becaufe  he  was  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  great  effect  by  a  fiogle  f.at.  Now,  as  he  has  not  done  it,  it  follows, 
that  he  did  not  think  proper  to  do  h,  lo  that  it  would  be  contradidHng  his  1 
providence  to  endeavour  to  redify  what  he  appears  to  have  left  imperfeA, 
for  reafons  known  to  himfclf. 

*  Thus  vanilhed  this  ufeful  projet^  in  confequence  of  this  philofophical 
determination. 

‘  A  fimilar  method  of  rcafoning  feems  to  be  ufed  by  the  Minorquins  ; 
who^as  Mr  Amftrong  writes,  never  prune  a  tree  (the  vine  excepted),  think-  • 
ing  it  irreligious  in  fome  degree  to  prcliure  to  dire(fl  its  growth;  and  if  you 
exprefs  your  wonder  that  they  forbear  this  ufeful  praAice,  and  inform  them 
of  the  advantages  that  attend  it  in  other  countries,  their  anfwer  is  ever 
ready,  God  knows  left  hew  a  tree  JJjould  grow, 

*  Tobacco  is  not  allowed  to  be  cultivated  in  any  part  of  Portugal  or 
Spain  under  pain  of  death.  All  kinds  of  it,  as  well  as  fnufis,  excepting 
tiiofie  which  come  from  the  Brafils,  are  llri^ly  prohibited.  The  tobacco  is 
of  two  forts,  the  one  in  dry  leaves,  the  price  is  4  s.  6  d.  or  800  rcis  per 
pound;  the  other  rolled  up  in  pieces  of  an  inch  thick,  and  five*or  fix  inches 
long.  Thb  fort  is  very  black,  wet,  and  llinking,  and  fells  at  about  half  the 
price  of  the  other  fort.  The  fnuff  is  of  the  fine  dull,  known  in  England 

.  by  the  names  of  Spanilh  and  Brafil  fnufifs:  Thefe  are  fold  only  at' the  royai 

.4  - .  -  ,  .  • 
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tobacco  office.  Since  my  departnre  from  Lifbon,  I  am  informed  that  there 
is  a  royal  fabric  for  rappee  creded. 

*  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua  was  formerly  the  gencraliffimo  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  army ;  his  appointments  were  three  hundred  thoufand  reis,  or 
L.  84 :  7  !  6  per  annum;  but  lately  the  Count  de  la  Lippefupplied  the  Saint*ii 
place,  and  a  year  ago,  as  the  Count  is  retired,  to  his  etlate  in  Germany,  a 
Scotch  gentleman  of  the  name  of  MacLean,  was  appointed  general  in  chief 
and  gorernor  of  Lilbon.  This  gentleman,  who  has  been  in  the  Poftuguelc 
fervicc  fince  the  year  1763,  was  formerly  the  governor  of  Almeida,  and  of 
the  whole  province  of  Beira,  and  is  in  every  refped  worthy  of  the  high  dig** 
nity.  to  which  he  is  raifed.  The  Britifh  officers  here  have  the  fame  pay  as  in 
the  Englifh  fcrvice,  which  is  double  that  of  the  Portuguefc. 

*  1  paid  a  vilit  one  evening  to  the  Englifh  nunnery  of  St  Bridget,  in  Lif> 

,bon,  and  found  the  ladies,  who  were  at  that  time  twenty-two  in  number^ 
very  chatty  iund  entertaining.  The  reader  willpleafc  to  obferve,  that  the  grate 
iWas  between  them  and  me ;  there  is  another  Engliih  nunnery  at  Bellem 
near  Lifbon,  which  Ldid  not  vilil  7 

*  The  windmills  in  this  kingdom,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Spain,  are  about  fe* 
venfeet  in  height,  and  of  a  very  fimple  conilrudtion.  The  mill-ftone  lies  hori¬ 
zontally, and  tne  fails  almod  touch  the  ground.  An  excellent  convenience 

X  for  Don  Quixote,  who  would  have  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  have  en« 
countered  a  Dutch  windmill,  the  fails  of  which  are  fometimes  forty  or  fifty 
feet  above  the  ground* 

*  The  ladies  here  ride  on  burros,  or  jack-alTes,  with  a  pack-faddle.  A  fer- 
vant  attends  them  with  a  iharp  hick,  to  make  the  bead  go  fafter  when  ne- 

^  ceflary :  If  it  goes  too  faft,  he  ftops  it  by  pulling  it  by  the  tail.  '  Gentlemen 
ride  on  horfes,  fervants  on  mules,  as  likewife  do  thofe  phyficians  who  have 
no  carriages.  .  ^ 

‘  There  was  a  wooden  theatre,  or  circus  ere^led  for  the  bull-fights  when  I 
was  at  Lifbon  ;  but  as  I  did  not  fee  any  there,  1  ihall  defer  the  account  of 
them  till  1  deferibe  thofe  which  I  faw  in  Spain.  1  was  informed  that  here 
they  place  wooden  knobs  on  the  horns  of  the  bulls  on  thofe  occafions. 

*  In  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Lifbon  is  a  convent,  over  the  door  of  which 
the  arms  of  England  and  Portugal  arc  hewen  in  flone  party  per  pale,  the 
lion  and  unicorn  for  fupporters,  with  the  royal  crown  on  the  top.  I  could 
get  no  imformation  on  what  occafion  this  ornament  was  placed  there. 

*  A  new  public  walk  is  now  planting  at  Lifbon  ;  at  one  end  is  a  fine  pro- 
fpe^l  of  the  gallows,-  and  at  the  other  end  is  the  hotei  of  the  inquifition.  I 
am  happy  in  informing  my  readers  that  the  power  of  this  infernal  tribunal 
is  very  much  diminifhed,  and  that  no  perfon  has  fuffered  death  on  a  religi¬ 
ous  account  during  thefe  lafl  fourteen  years,  either  in  this  kingdom  or  that 
of  Spain,  autos  da  fe  being  quite  aboliihed,  though  the  inquifition  may  poffi- 
bly  be  yet  ufed  as  a  iiate-trap,  in  order  to  fqueeze  fomc  of  the  over-* 
rich. 

‘  The  drefs  of  the  men  among  the  common  people,  is  a  large  cloak  and 
flouched  bat ;  under  the  cloak  they  commonly  wear  a  dagger,  though 
that  treacherous  weapon  is  prohibited ;  the  blades  of  fomc  of  thefe  will 
ftrike  through  a  crown  peace.  The  women  wear  no  caps;  but  tie  a  kind  of 
'  net-work  filk  purfe  over  their  hair,  with  a  long  taffel  b^ind,  and  a  ribbon 
tied  in  a  bow.  knot  over  their  forehead.  This  head-drefs  they  call  redeciUa^ 
and  it  is  worn  indifcriminatcly  by  both  fexes.  The  London  caricatures  of 
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i^Snearom  hair  •clubs  arc  not  at  ^1  exaggerated  when  applied  to  the  Portit« 
guefe.  The  gentry  drefs  entirely  in  the  French  iaihion* 

*  The  ladies  wear  very  large  and  iheavy  pendants  in  their  ears;  the  ileeves 
pf  their  gowns  are  wide  enough  to  admit  their  waill,  which,  however,  fel- 
dom  cxc^ds  a  fpan  in  diameter. 

*  Large  nofegays  are  much  in  falhion  with  the  fair  fex  among  the  Por- 
tugucie.  A  very  eri)oneous  notion  concerning  them  and  the  Spanifh  ladies 
prevails  in  England:  We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  they  .are  inclined  to  gravity 
and  referve  ;  whereas,  in  reality,  one  ought  to  adopt  Voltaire’s  opinion  of 
the  ladies  of  the  fouthern  countries.  He  fays,  thofe  of  the  northern  cli¬ 
mates  have  milk  in  thejr  vains,  whereas,  thefe  have  quickfilver  in  theirs.  By 
this  cxpreflion  mercury,  in  a  medical  light,  is  not  to  be  underllood,  but  that 
they  are  as  volatile  as  that  mineral.  1  never  met  with  women  more  lively 
in  any  part  ot  Xurope ;  they  are  perpetually  dancing,  finging,  laughing, 
and  talking,  and  are  fprightly  and  vivacious  in  the  highell  degree. 

*  Cortejos  here  are  fynonimous  with  the  Italian  Cicijhci ;  but  1  do  not  mean 
to  affert  that  all  their  ladies  have  luch  attendants ;  and  to  the  honour  of  the 
Britiih  fa^ory  be  it  faid,  the  condu<^  of  the  ladies  who  belong  to  it  has  ex¬ 
empted  them  from  any  cenfure  on  that  account. 

‘  Towards  the  latter  end  of  January  I  had  determined  to  fet  out  for  O- 
porto ;  but  1  deterred  my  journey  a  few  days,  in  order  to  be  prefent  at  a  fin-  ^ 
gular  execution,  which  was  that  of  a  man  .to  be  burnt  alive.  He  was  con¬ 
demned  for  Healing  the  plate  and  veHments  out  of  a  church,  and  afterwards 
£ring  it,  to  conceal  the  theft.  He  had  been  a  year  in  prifon,  and  was  drag¬ 
ged  irom  thence  to  the  church  he  had  burnt,  tied  by  the  legs  to  the  tails  of  . 
two  horfes ;  but  the  friars  of  the  Miferecordia  had  placed  him  on  an  ox/s  ^ 
hide,  fo  that  he  did  not  fuHer  much.  Before  the  church  was  fixed  a  (take, 
with  a  feat,  on  a  fcaffbld  elevated  about  fix  feet,  under  which  faggots, 
torches,  pitch-barrels,  and  other  combuHible  materials  were  placed.  The 
fcaffold  was  environed  by  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  behind  which  flood  mod 
of  the  monks  of  Lifbon,  who  had  joined  in  the  proceflion.  He  was  faflen- 
ed  to  the  Hake  at  half  an  hour  pad  tive,  and  fire  was  immediately  put  under¬ 
neath  the  fcaffold.  In  hve-and  twenty  minutes  all  was  reduced  to  alhes.  The 
rope  which  tied  his  neck  to  the  flake  was  foon  burnt,  and  then  his  body  fell 
into  the  fire.  He  w^as  probably  flified  with  the  fmoke  before  the  flames 
reached  him ;  the  fire  afterwards  penetrated  between  his  ribs,  which  were 
Ihortly  confumed.  This  fpe^acle  was  very  tremenduous  and  awful.  It  was 
dark  before  the  fire  was  put  to  the  fcaffold.  Each  of  the  cavalry  had  a 
torch  in  his  hand  ;  and  the  multitude  of  fpedators  was  innumerable.’ 

We  fubjoin  likewife  his  account  of  the  Spaniih  bull -fighting. 

*  The  amphitheatre  of  Port  St  Mary,  as  well  as  that  of  Cadiz,  is  intirely 
built  of  wood,  and  of  no  better  archite^ure  than  the  fcafibldings  of  Ty¬ 
burn.  Their  form  and  dimenfions  are  like  thpfe  which  have  been  deferi- 
bed  *.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  1  fecured  one  of  the  bed  places,  paying 
fifteen  reals,  or  three  fhillings  and  four  pence.  Thofe  on  the  fide  which  is 
expofed  to  the  fun,  are  only  ten  reals,  and  the  lowed  places  are  fix  pence 
each.  The  amphitheatre  was  foon  filled,  the  boxes  with  ladies  and  gentlemen 
full  dtefled,  and. the  benches  underneath  with  the  mob:  The  coup  d*ocil  was 
very  pleafing,  cfpecially  by  reafpn  of  its  novelty.  If  women  a^ed  confident- 


*  Ufually  abput  two  hoiklred  feet  m  diameter* 
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If,  it  were  to  be  wondered  at  how  thofe  who  would  either  faint,  of  feign  to 
faint  at  the  fight  of  a  frog,  a  fpider,  &c.  can  delight  in  fpedacles  fo  bar¬ 
barous  as  thefe  are,  where  they  ‘are  certain  of  feeing  a  number  of  bulls  ex^ 
pire  in  agonies,  horfes  with  their  bellies  ripped  open,  men  tofledon  thd 
beads  horns,  or  trampled  to  death,  and  every  fpecies  of  cruelty  exhibited ; 
but  as  they  do  not  confidently,  the  wonder  ceafes.  The  greater  tht 
barbarity,  and  the  more  the  bloodihed,  the  greater  enjoyment  they  tedify, 
clapping  their  hands,  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  and  hallooing,  the  moi^ 
to  enrage  the  bull.  I  have  feen  fome  women  threw  handfuls  of  nuts  into 
the  area  of  the  combat,  in  hopes  of  caufing  the  men  who  fight  the  bull  oil 
foot  to  fall  over  them.  But  as  no  general  rule  is  without  its  exceptions,  I 
own  with  pleafure,  that  I  am  acquainted  with  many  Spanifh  ladies  who  ne^ 
ver  were  prefent  at  a  bull  fight,  neither  did  they  intend  ever  to  fee  one. 
The  governor  of  the  city  having  feated  himfelf  in  his  box,  the  men  who 
were  to  fight  the  bulls  made  him  their  obeifance;  the  area  was  then  cleared  of 
the  mob,  by  a  company  of  foldiers,  who  placed  thcmfelves  jud  within  the 
rails,  which  are  bread-high.  Ten  bulls,  which  is  the  fixed  number  were  to  be 
killed.  Three  men  on  horfeback  were  to  encounter  the  bull ;  thefe  are 
called  picadoreSi  jockeys.  Befides  thefe,  were  four  men  who  were  to  fight  oil 
foot;  thefe  they  term  vanderilUros y  flag* bearers,  and  three  flayers. 

1  Thefe  are  all  butchers,  cattle-drivers,  &c.  trained  up  from  their  youth  to, 
and  who  gain  their  livelihood  by,  this  perilous  profeflion.  The  fird  ire  paid 
between  three  or  four  pounds  each,  every  day  on  which  they  fight ;  the  fc- 
cond  have  half  that  fum;  but  the  lad,  by  being  mod  expofed  to  danger, 
and  more  dexterity  being  required  of  them,  are  allowed  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  each.  Seventy  or  eighty  horfes  are  kept  in  readinefs  in  an  adjacent 
dable :  Each  of  thefe  beads  is  of  the  value  of  about  five  or  fix  pounds ;  as 
they  are  often  killed,  and  almod  always  maimed,  thefe  anfwer  the  purpofe 
fufficiently.  The  faddles  have  a  high  peak  before  and  behind,  without 
which  it  would  be  impoflible  to  fit  on  the  horfes,  which  are  with  great  dii- 
ficulty  made  to  face  the  bull;  fometimes  they  tremble  with  terror,  rear  up, 
kick,  and  are  ungovernable ;  they  are  then  obliged  to  have  a  handkjcrchief 
tied  over  their  eyes,  efpecially  thole  which  have  been  wounded  in  fome  former 
.  combat.  Their  riders  wear  a  kind  of  breeches  and  boots  made  of  very 
thick  buft  leathcr,morc  impenetrable  than  even  the  bottes  fortes  of  the  French 

Ipodilions,  but  fupple ;  thefe  are  to  prevent  the  bull’s  horns  from  goring 
the  man  fo  eafily  as  they  might  otherwife  do.  Strong  fpurs  are  fadened  to  their 
heels,  i  They  are  drefled  in  a  waidcoat  and  Ihort  cloak,  and  a  broad  brimmed 
hat  on  their  heads.  Their  left  hand  manages  the  reins,  and  in  their  right 
they  have  a  lance  as  thick  as  the  wrid,  and  ten  feet  long,  armed  with  a 
broad  iron  blade  of  a  foot  in  length,  but  which  is,  by  a  thong  twided  round 
it,  prevented  from  entering  more  than  a  hand’s- breadth  into  the  bull’s  body. 
-  The  footmen  wear  light  jackets,  and  a  long  cloak;  they  have  each  a  fmall 
'  dart  in  their  hands,  with  a  barbed  point ;  the  dart  is  ornamented  with  cut 
J  paper,  like  fly-traps;  there  are* bafkets  full. of  thefe  darts  behind  the  ballu  ; 
^  drades,  as  the, men  frequently  ufe  half  a  dozen  a  piece  to  each  bull,  which 
when  dead,  is  dragged  away  with  all  the  darts  flicking  in  its  body.  The 
Mat  adores  are  habited  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  lad  mentioned,  and  like- 
wife  amufe.themfelves  by  driking  darts  into  the  bulls.  Their  particular  of¬ 
fice  will  be  explained  hereafter.  ^ 
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*  <  Every  thing bciiig  rcady^  the  bulls  remained  to  be  driven  acrofs  the  area 
from  the  ftables-where  they  were,  to  a  fmaller  liable  behind  the  amphithea¬ 
tre,  where  each  was  to  be  kept  a  part.  The  firft  liable  was  not  far  from  the 
amphitheatre,  and  a  wall  of  boards  fix  feet  high  was  put  up  the  whole 
way  the  bulls  were  to  pafs.  At  a  quarter  pad  four  the  ten  bulls  were  let  into 
the  area,  in  order  to  be  put  into  the  (lables  at  the  oppolite  door;  a  man  on 
foot  led  a  ume  ox,  which  had  been  bred  with  the  bulls,  before,  to  decoy 
them  into  thefe:  They  followed  the  ox  very  quietly;  but  they  do  not  al¬ 
ways  do  fo.  The  three  horfc:raen  placed  therafelves  at  fnme  diftance,  one 
on  each  fide  of,  and  the  ocher  oppofite  to  the  door  at  which  the  bull  was  to 
enter:  A  trumpet  wais  then  founded  as  a  fignal  to  let  a  bull  in,  and  the 
man  who  opened  the  door  got  behind  it  immediately. 

*  During  this  lad  quarter  of  an  hour  the  bulls  had  been  teafed  by  prick¬ 
ing  them  ig  the  backs:  This  is  done  by  perfons  placed  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  dables,  which  was  low,  and  confided  ouly  of  a  plank  laid  here  and 
there,  and  between  thofe  planks  was  fpace  enough  to  ufe  any  indrument 
for  thatpurpofe.  The  bulls  were  didingiiiihed  by  a  fmall  knot  of  ribbon 
fixed  to  their  ihoulders,  the  different  colours  of  which  Ihew  where  they  were 
bred,  which  is  known  by  the  adver^fements. 

<  The  bull -made  at  the  fird  horfe-man,  who  received  it  on  the  point  of 
the  fpear,  held  in  the  middle  tight  to  his  fide,  and  pading  under  his  arm-pit, 
which  making  a  wide  gafh  in  the  bull’s  Ihoulder,  occafioned  it  to  draw 
back,  the  blood  running  in  torrents:  The  force  with  which  the  bull  ran  at 
the  man  was  fo  great,  that  the  (hock  had  nearly  overfet  him  and  his  horfe. 
It  was  then  another  man’s  turn  to  wound  the  bull,  as  only  one  is  to  cope 
with  it  at  a  time.  They  are  never  allowed  to  attack  the  bull,  but  mud  wait 
the  animal’s  approach.  The  bull  trotted  into  the  middle  of  the  area,  and 
flared  about,  frighted  by  the  clapping  and  hallooing  of  the  multitude.  The 
man  on  horfeback  always  facing  the  bead,  and  turning  when  it  turned  :  It 
then  ran  at  the  horfe,  and  got  another  wound  in  the  bread,  and  a  third 
from  the  next  horfeman  it  attacked.  It  was  now  become  mad  with  pain, 
the  blood  iffuing  from  its  mouth  in  dreams,  ^and  faintnefs  made  it  dagger  ; 
its  eyes  *  fiafhed  fury,’  it  pawed  up  the  ground,  and  laihed  its  fides  with  its 
tail;  its  breath  was  impetuoufly  difcharged  like  fmoke  from  its  nodril6;^fo 
that  its  head  appeared  as  if  in  a  mid.  A  trumpet  then  founded,  which  was 
the  fignal  for  the  horfemen  to  retire ,  and  the  men  on  foot  began  their  at¬ 
tack,  di eking  barbed  darts  into  every  part  of  its  body:  the  torture  they 
inflicted  made  the  bull  leap  from  the  ground,  and  ran  furioufly  at  one  of  the 
men,  who  jumped  afide;  the  bull  then  turned  to  another  man,  who  had 
jud  duck  a  dart  into  its  back :  This  man  took  to  his  heels,  and  leaped  over 
the' rails,  where  he  wasfafe:  In  this  manner  all  the  men  continued  tor¬ 
menting  the  bull,  who  could  hardly  dand  through  lofs  of  blood.  The 
trumpet  then  founded  again,  upon  which  the  matador  appeared,  with  a  cloak 
extended  on  a  fhorc  dick  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  a  two-edged 
fword,  the  blade  of  which  was  flat,  four  inches  broad,*  and  a  yard* long; 
he  dpod  dill,  and  at  the  moment  the  bull  in  the  agonies  of  defpair  and 
death,  made  at  him,  he  plunged  the  fword  into  the  fpine  behind  the  bead’s 
horns,  which  indantly  made  it  drop  down  dead.  If  the  matador  his 
and  cannot  defend  himfelf  with  the  cloak,  he  lofes  his  life,  as  the  bull 
exerts  ;ill  its  remaining  drength  with  an  altnod  inconceivable  fury,  Tlu 
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idead  bull  was  immediately  dragged  oUt  of  the  area*  by  three  horfes  on  a 
full  gallop,  whofe  traces  were  fadened  to  its  horns.  A  quarter^of  an  hour 
was  elapfed,  which  is  the  time  allowed  for  the  murdef  of  each  bull,  five  mi¬ 
nutes  to  the  horfemen,  five  to  the  footmen,  and  five  to  the  flayer. 

*  Another  bull  was  then  let  in  t  This  was  the  Wildeft  and  mod  furious  of 
any  I  ever  faw.  The  horfeman  miffed  his  aim^  and  the  bull  thurd  its  horns 
into  the  horfe’s  belly,  making  the  bowels  hang  out:  The  horfe  became  un¬ 
governable,  fb  that  the  man  was  obliged  to'diimount  and  abandon  it, to  the 
bull,  who  purfued  it  round  the  area,  till  at  lad  the  Horfe  fell,  ^d  expired. 
Four  other  horfes  were  fuccefilvely  killed  by  this  bull,  which,  till  then,  had 
only  received  flight  wounds,  though  one  of  the  horfes  had  kicked  its  jaw 
to  pieces.'  One  of  the  horfemen  broke  his  fpear  in  the  bull’s  neck,  and 
horfe  and  rider  fell  to  the  ground ;  the  rider  broke  his  leg,  and  was  carried 
off.  The  footmen  then  fell  to  work  again,  and  afterwards  the  matador  put 
an  end  to  the  life  of  this.valiant  animal,  whofe  drength  and  courage  were 
unavailing  to  fave  it^  *  The  third  bull  killed  two  horfes,  goring  them  un¬ 
der  the  belly,  fo  that  the  intedines  hung  trailing  on  the  ground.  The  fe- 
venth  bull  likewife  killed  two  horfes.  In  this  manner  were  ten  bulls  maf- 
facred,  and  the  whole  concluded  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  bulls  fiefh 
was  immediately  fold  to  the  populace  at  ten  quartoes  per  pound,  which  is 
about  three  pence.’ 


HIST 

AMERICA. 

Low  DON  Gazette,  Stpt.  if. 
Exiraff  of  a  letter  from  fhe  Hon,  iJeutenaat-ge^ 
neral  Gage  to  the  Elarl  of  Dartmouth,  dated 
Bojlon^  Au^uft  %o.  tni,  , 

R  Washington,  who  commands  the 
rebel  army,  has  written  €0  me  on  the 
fubjc^t  of  the  treatment  of  the  rebel  prifoners 
in  our  cudody,  a  copy  of  whofe  letter  I  tranf- 
mit  your  Lordfbip,  together  with  a  copy  of 
my  anfwcr.  Major  Skene,  made  prilbner  at 
Philadelphia,  is  lent  into  Conne^icut,  wheit 
he  is  to  be  Confined  with  fume  others  ;  and  1 
tinderdand  they  make  war  like  favages,  ma¬ 
king  captives  of  women  and  children. 

The  rebels  are  very  numerous,  and  conti¬ 
nue  to  throw  up  works,  in  fomc  points  nearer 
to  the  town  than  before.  Their  advanced 
parties  have  been  drove  back  both  at  fiodon 
and  Charlefiown,  and  their  pods  dedroved. 
They  ianded  a  large  body  a  fccond  time  at  the 
Hght-houfe,  where  they  made  prifoners  of  a 
few  marines,'  poded  there  by  the  admiral,  and 
ten  or  twelve  carpenters,  who  were  repairing 
the  houfe. 

A  fleet  of  tranfports,  who  had  been  out  in 
fearch  of  live  dock,  is  jud  returned  with  a- 
bout  eighteen  hundred  (beep,  and  above  one 
hundred  head  of  oxen,  which  will  be  fome  re¬ 
lief  to.  the  troops  in  general,  and  of  great  bc- 
Hofit'to  t.hc  hofpitals. 

.  4 
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tiopy  of  a  letter  from  George  Wafhiogton,  Efr; 

to  bts  Excellency  Lieutenant-general  Gage. 

Sir, 

1  underhand  that  the  officers  engaged  in  the 
caufe  of  liberty  and  their  country,  Mirbo,  by 
the  fortune  of  war,  have  fallen  into  yout 
hands,  have  been  thrown  indifcrimiiUtely  in¬ 
to  a  common  gaol  appropriated  for  felons; 
that  no  Confideration  has  been  had  for  thofe 
of  the  mod  refpcAable  rank,  when  languifhing 
with  wounds  and  licknefs;  that  IbnK  have  even  ■ 
been  amputated  in  this  unworthy  fkuation. 

Let  your  opinion,  Sir,  of  the  prlndpie 
which  actuates  them  be  what  it  may,  they  fup- 
pofe  they  ad  from  the  nobled  of  all  prin¬ 
ciples,  .  a  love  of  freedom  and  their  country. 
But  political  opinions,  1  conceive,  are  foreign 
to  this  point :  The  obligations  arifing  /Vom 
the  rights  of  humanity  and  claims  of  rank, 
are  univerfally  binding^and  extenfive,  except 
in  cafe  of  retaliation.  Thclei  1  Ibould  have 
hoped,  would  have  dictated  a  more  tender^ 
treatment  of  thoic  individuals,  wbom^chance 
of  war  had  put  in  your  power.  Nor  can  1 
forbear  fuggclling  its  fatal  tendency  to  widen 
that  Unhappy  breach,  which  you,  and  thofe 
miniders  under  whom  you  ad,  have  repeat¬ 
edly  declared  you  wilhed  to'  fee  for  ever 
cloied. 

My  duty  now  makes  it  nccedary  to  apprife 
you,  that,  for  the  future,  1  lhall  regulate  my 
condud  towards  thole  gcndciucu,  who  are  or 
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majr  be  in  oiir  pofTcdion,  exaOly  by  the  rule 
which  yon  (hall  obfcrve  to\var<l5  thofe  of  ours 
who  may  be  in  your  cuftody.  If  feverit^'  and 
hardihip  mark  the  line  of  your  conduct,  (pain¬ 
ful  as  it  may  be  to  me),  your  prifoners  will 
feel  its  efTcAs ;  but  if  kindnefs  and  humanity 
are  (hewn  to  ours,  I  (hall  with  piealure  con(i- 
der  thofe  in  our  hands  only  as  unfortunate, 
and  they  (hall  rtceiTC  the  treatment  to  which 
the  unfortunate  are  ever  entitled. 

I  be^  to  be  favoured  with  an  aofwer  as  foon 
as  podible.  And  I  am,  &c. 

(Sianed)  Gkorge  VVashinctom. 

Camhidge,  Augaft  1 1.  ' 

His  Excellency  General  Gage. 

Cojfj  of  a  Utter  from  bis  ExielUncy  Lieutenant 

General  Gage  /^'George  Wafhington.  Efq; 

SIR,  Boftoa,  Aug.  1 3. 

To  the  glory  of  civilized  nations,  humani¬ 
ty  and  war  have  been  compatible,  and  com¬ 
panion  to  the  fubdued  is  become  almoQ  a  ge¬ 
neral  ryflem. 

Britons,  ever  pre-eminent  in  mercy,  have 
outgone  common  examples,  and  overlooked 
the  criminal  in ‘the  captive.  Upon  thefc  prin¬ 
ciples  your  prKbncrs,  whole  lives  by  the  law 
of  the  land  arc  deftined  to  the  cord,  have  hi¬ 
therto  been  treated  with  care  and  'kindnefs, 
and  more  comfortably  lodged  than  the  king's 
troops  in  the  hofpitals,  iodifcriminately  it  is 
true,  for  1  acknowledge  no  rank  that  is  not 
derived  from  the  king. 

My  intelligence  from  your  army  would  ju- 
flify  (cverc  recrimination.  I  nndcrftand  there 
are  of  the  king's  faithful  fubjeOs,  taken  (ome 
time  fince  by  the  rebels,  labouring  like  negro 
Haves,  to  gain  their  daily  fubfi  (fence,  or  re¬ 
duced  to  the  wretched  alternative,  to  perilh 
by  famine,  or  take  arms  againfl  their  king 
and  country.  Thoie  who  have  made  the 
treatment  of  the  prifoners  in  my  bauds,  or  of 
your  friends  in  Bofton,  a  pretence  for  fuch 
meafures,  found  barbarity  upon  falfehood. 

1  would  vdllingly  hope.  Sir,  that  the  (enti- 
mcnls  of  liberality,  which  I  have  always  be¬ 
lieved  you  to  poflcfs,  will  be  exerted  to  cor- 
reft  thefc  mifdoing? :  Be  temperate  in  politi¬ 
cal  dlfquidtion,  give  free  operation  to  truth, 
and  punifh  ihofc  who  deceive  and  mifrepre- 
f<mt,  and  not  only  the  cde£t$,  but  the  caufes, 
of  this  unhappy  conflict  will  lx  removed. 

Should  thofe,  under  whofe  ufurped  autho¬ 
rity  you  iff,  controul  fuch  a  difpobtion,  and 
dare  to  call  fcverity  retaliation,  to  Ood,  who 
knows  all  hearts,  be  the  appeal  for  the  dr^d- 
ful  confequences.  I  tru(t,  that  Britifh  (bl- 
diers,  afTcrting  the  rights  of  the  (fare,  the 
•  aw^  of  the  land,  the  being  of  the  conftitution, 
will  meet  all  wnls  with  becoming  fortitude. 
They  will  court  victory  with  the  fpirit  their 
*  cau(e  infpircs,  and,  from  the  fanrve  motive, 
will  End  the  patience  of  martyrs  under  mis- 
fortuoe. 

Till  1  read  your  infinuations  in  regard  to 
roioiiterS}  1  conceived  that  1  had  a^ed  under 


the  king,  whofe  wiflicf,  it  is  true,  at  well  at 
tho(e  of  bis  mini  fieri,  and  of  every  honed 
man,  have  been  to  (cc  this  unhappy  breach 
for  ever  doled ;  but,  unfortunately  for  both 
countries,  thole  who  long  (ince  projefled  the 
prefent  criHs,  and  influence  the  coundls  of 
Americ1^  have  views  very  didant  from  ac¬ 
commodation.  1  am.  Sir,  &c. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Gags* 
Gccrgc  Wafhington,  Efq; 

ENGLAND. 

By  the  K  J  N  G, 

A  P  R  O  C  L  AM  A  T  I  O  N 
For  fupprejftug  Rehetlien  and  Sedition, 
GEORGE  R. 

WHereas  many  of  our  fubjefls  in  divers 
parti  of  our  colonies  and  planutiom 
in  North  America,  milled  by  dangerous  and 
ill-de(jgning  men,  and,  forgetting  the  allegi¬ 
ance  wliich  they  owe  to  the  power  that  has 
proteded  and  fudained  them,  after  various 
difordedy  ads  committed  in  didurbance  of  the 
public  peace,  to  the  obllrudion  of  lawful 
commerce,  and  to  the  oppredion  of  our  loyal 
fubjeds'eanrying  on  the  fame,  have  at  length 
proceeded  to  an  open  and  avowed  rebellion, 
by  arraying  themfelv^  in  hodile  manner,  to 
wichdand  the  exccutffn  of  the  law,  and  traU 
toroufly  preparing,  ordering,  and  levying 
war  againd  us  :  And  whereas  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  apprehend,  that  fuch  rebellion  hath 
been  much  promoted  and  encouraged,  by 
the  trattoroiu  corrtfpondencr,  counfel,  and 
comfort  of  divers  wicked  and  defperate 
pcrlbns  within  this  realm  :  To  the  end, 
therefore,  ^that  none  of  our  fubjeds  may 
negled  or  violate  their  duty  through  ig¬ 
norance  thereof,  or  throuf^h  any  doubt  of  the 
protedion  which  the  law  will  afford  to  tbeif’ 
loyalty  and  zeal.  We  have  thought  6t,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  our  privy-couifcil,  to  ilfue 
this  our  royal  proclamation,  hereby  declaring, 
that  not  only  all  our  officers,  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary,  are  obliged  to  exert  their  utmnd  endea¬ 
vours  to  fuppreft  fuch  rebellion,  and  to  bring 
the  traitors  to  juflicc,  but  that  all  fubjeds  of 
this  realm,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  be¬ 
longing,  arc  bound  by  law  to  be  aiding  and 
alfifling  in  the  luppredion  of  fuch  rebellion, 
and  to  difcUifc  and  make  known  ail  traitorous 
confpiracies  and  attempts  againfl  us,  our 
crown,  and  dignity  ;  and  we  do  accordingly 
(Iridly  charge  and  command  all  our  officers, 
as  wtU  civil  as  military,  and  all  other 
our  obedient  and  loyal  fubjeds,  to  wfe 
their  utmod  endeavours  to  withlland  and  . 
fupprefs  fuch  rebellion,  'and  to  difelofe  and 
make  knovsn  all  treafons  and  traitorous  con¬ 
fpiracies  which  they  (ball  know  to  be  againd 
us,  our  crown,  and  dignity  ;  and  for  that 
purpofe,  that  they  tranfmit  to  one  of  our 
principal  fecretaries  of  date,  or  other  proper 
officer,  due  and  full  information  of  all  per- 
fons  who  lhall  be  found  carrying  on  correA 
pondcBCC  witli,  or  in  any  tuanocr  or  degree 
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aUingor  abetting  the  perfont  now  in  open 
rebellion  againfl  our  «)Ternmcnt,  within  a- 
nj  of  our  colonies  and  plantations  in  North 
America,  in  order  to  bring  to  condign  pu- 
nilhment  the  authors,  perpetrators,  and  abet¬ 
tors  of  fuch  traitorous  dcfigns. 

Given  at  our  court  at  8t  James’s,  the  twen¬ 
ty-third  day  of  Aiiguft,  one  thonfand 
feven  hundred  and  Icvcnty-Bve,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  our  reign. 

,God  fave  the  King. 

SCOTLAND. 

We  l«irn  from  the  llle  of  Man,  that  the 
herring-filhcry  this  l^ifon  promifes  to  be  fuc- 
cef&ful,  large  Ihoals  appearing  all  along  the 
wefiern  coalfs. 

On  Monday  the  i8th,  the  magiftrate^  of 
Edinburgh,  vith  much  propriety,  hmd  John 
Erafh,  a  dealer  in  potatoes,  in  L.  s  Stci  ling, 
for  forcflalling  the  market,  and  for  perfuading 
others  to  raife  the  price  of  that  uleful  article 
of  provifions.  How  caly  a  n»altcr  is  it  to  be 
at  once  a  popular  and  an  ufeful  magiftraic  ? 
But  how  fcldom  do  mankind  kizc  the  many 
opportuniiies  which  daily  occur  of  acquiriiig 
fame,  and  of  benefiting  (ocicty  ? 

About  the  end  of  laft  month,  oat-meal, 
in  the  Edinburgh  market,  fell  one  penny 
per  peck  ;  and,  fince  the  ports  were  opened 
for  the  importation  of  wheat,  that  grain  has 
fallen  from  22  s.  to  18  s.  per  bolt 

Some  weeks  ago,  the  Honourable  Board  of 
CuOoms,  in  conrequence,  it  is  laid,  of  advice 
from  his  Majefly’s  lawyers,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  farther  increafe  of  emigration,  if- 
lued  orders,  to  all  the  inferior  cultom-houfcs 
in  Scotland,  prohibiting  them  from  granting 
clearances  to  any  vcHcl  bound  lor  America, 
who  has  more  than  the  common  compliment 
of  hands  on  board.  'I'his,  a  correfpondent  re¬ 
marks,  in  the  prefent  fituailon  of  affairs,  may 
be  a  falutary  meal'urc  ;  but,  as  for  its  legality, 
it  is  not  io  well  founded  as  prels- warrants 
themfclves. 

On  Monday  the  I2ih  of  September,  the 
following  gentlemen,  after  undergoing  both 
private  and  public  examinations,  received  a 
degree  in  medicine  from  the  Univerfity  of  E- 
dinburgh.  I'heir  names,  countries,  and  the 
fubje^s  of  their  dilTertaiions  arc :  From  Kevis 
•— Mr  Jamcs-Theobald  Payne,  De  rhsvmat'ijnto 
acuto;  From  England — Mr  Thomas  Gibbons, 
De  niultcTum  matnynist  tt  mcrlis  qitibus  obuoxii 
funt  ;  Mr  Thomas  Blackburne,  De  mcaici 
ittjiituiis  :  Mr  Sylas  Neville,  De  ^regnoji  in 
jcbr'ibui  ;  Mr  Richard  Cowling,  De  ihiunia- 
tifrro  ;  Mr  William  Woodvilie,  De  cnujts  ir- 
ritabilitatem  pbrerum  nfotricium  a’tgentibui  ; 
Mr  William  Clapham,  De  hacniorrhsgiis;  Mr 
Fotherlcy  Panned,  Dejcroplmla  :  Airjofrph 
Cainplin,  De  arthritidc  :  from  Ireland—* Mr 
Bartholomew  *1  homas,  Depejie:  Of  Scot¬ 
land,  Mr  Patrick  JDnqml,  Dc  culsris  nnlmiilium 


To  the  Rev,  Mr  Charles  Nifbet,-  Minifier  of 
the  Go/pel  at  Montrofe, 

SIR, 

After  receiving  fo  complcat  a  refutation 
to  your  firft  letter,  1  newer  dreamed  of 
your  bein^  mad  enough  to  attempt  a  fecond. 
But  you  yielded,  it  feems,  to  the  folicitation 
of  your  friends.  Falfc  or  ignorant  muft  thoie 
friends  be,  who  could  counfel  you  to  expofe 
at  once  both  your  undcrflanding  and  yoqr 
heart.  The  charge  is  weighty :  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  prove  it  to  the  conviction  of  ajt 
mankind.  Your  firft  contained  many  ftriking 
marks  of  difingenuity,  and  of  a  malicious  rc- 
fentment  unaccompanied  with  capacity.  I 
was  willing,  however,  to  confider  it  as  an  un¬ 
guarded  emifion  of  rage,  or  as  an  efTeCt  of  a 
petulant  vanity,  which  is  apt  to  betray  weak 
men  into  a  notion  of  their  ow'n  dignity  and 
importaoce.  But  thclc  apologctical  phan¬ 
toms  are  now  vanifhed.  You  have  uncovered 
your  duplicity ;  you  have  banifhed  every  fa¬ 
vourable  idea  that  your  friends  might  wifh  to 
indulge;  you  have  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
benevolence  itfelf  to  palliate  you^  bafeners  or 
conceal  your  demerit.  With  much  rtIuCtance, 
therefore,  I  proceed  to  fbow  you  in  your  real 
character,  by  exhibiting  a  new  ferics  of  fallc- 
hoods  with  which  you  have  thought  fit'  to  dif- 
grace  your  laftcpiflle,  thccompDfing  of  which 
coft  you  and  your  friends  fo  much  agitation, 
anxiety,  and  trouble. 

You  deny  me  tlie  honour  of  writing  my 
own  letter.  This  gives  me  no  uncafincls,  as 
the  contrary  is  well  known  to  many  bet¬ 
ter  njen  than  Mr  Nifbei.  Such  folly  and 
bafciiefs  could  only  proceed  from  a  man  who 
is  more  hackneyed  in  the  arcs  of  deceit  than 
1  ever  before  had  any  conception  of.  If  I 
could  have  had  the  mcannei's  to  have  (igned 
what  was  written  by  another  perfon,  1  fh^uM 
confider  myftlf  to  be  ripening  apace,  and 
might  entertain  flattering  ideas  of  acquiring, 
in  time,  ihofe  qualities  which  would  entitle 
me  to  be  a  companion  in  turpitude  to  the 
Minifler  of  Montrofe. 

You  ftrugglc  hard,  Sir,^  to  wipe  ofT  the  im¬ 
putation  of  quoting  feripture  ludicrcufly  in 
the  General  aflcmbly.  You  fay  1  gave  no 
authority  for  fuch  an  infinnatioD.  The  only 
authority  1  had  was  your  own.  In  yor.r  firlt 
letter  are  the  following  words:  ‘  As  1  had 
‘  formerly  oflfended  lomc  tender  confcicnces, 
‘  and  had  been  called  to  older  for  quoting Jlrlp^ 
‘  ture  in  that  houfc,*  &c.  It  was  in  this  man¬ 
ner  alfo  you  apologifed  in  the  aflcmbly  for  re¬ 
peating  pafTages  lioin  Shakefpear.  Yo;j  aflert- 
cd,  that  you  had  been  called  to  ordet  for 
quoting  feripture  in  that  houfc.  Tl.is  then  is 
repeating  your  own  auihoruy  *  But  you  think 
it  not  w'ortby  of  credit ;  and  ^  heartily  agree 
with  you.  There  is  no  bluudcr  more  com- 
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snon  rtian  the  miOaking  of  imperfcfHon  for  letters  on^  this  fubjefV.  In  what  a  def^icablb 
mbility.  Do  you  not  ferionHy  think  yourfelf  and  diQionourable  light  mud  yon  appear  tt> 
a  capital  orator  ?  It  it  not  a  common  praOice  ihefe  men  ?  Did  you  not  rejoice  when  yon 
with  you  to  colled  jeflt,  ludicrous  feraps  from  learned  that  the  application  you  intended 
poeror,  plays,  &c.  with  a  view  to  belch  them  was  generally  made  ?  *61001,  Sir,  and  difeo- 
out  in  the  General  Aflembly,  for  the  purpofe  ver  that  you  have  Oill  fome  fenle  of  decency 
of  raifiog  a  laSivh  ?  Did  you  never  perceive  ^nd  of  moral  obligation.  Do  you  believe  in 
that  the  rabble  laugh  only  at  abfurdities  ?  It  the  religion  you  teach?  If  you  do,  your 
is  wonderful  that  none  of  your  friends  have  pangs  muO  be  dreadful.  1  fincerely  wiOi  that 
had  the  virtue  to  inform  you,  that  this  con-  the  defed  may  be  in  your  head,  and  not  in 
dud,  in  place  of  bringing  you  fame  or  re-  that  part  which  Is  prtndpally  valued  by  all 
fped,  oonld  only  procure  yon  the  charader  9ood  men  and  fincere  chriftians.  But,  if  you 
of  a  Reverend  Buffoon  ?  But  why  this  anxic-  have  reafbn  to  be  fufpicious  of  the  latter,  con- 
ty  about  trifles?  You  have  been  accufed  fult  Gilpin,  and  he  will  dired  you  to  examine  ' 
of  deliberate  fal/ehceds^  and  of  quoting  dif^  yourfelf,  and  to  pray  fervently  for  a  fpeedy 
honefily  ;  but  crimes  of  this  nature  feem  not  deliverance  from  the  fafeination  and  dominion 
to  hurt  you  ;  if  you  can  free  yourfelf  from  of  Satan. 

the  notion  of  with  the  facred  writings.  The  following  remark,  ‘That  after  de- 

you  are  perfedly  unconceriied,  not  hecaufe  ‘  priving  me  of  every  power  of  elocution,  you 
you  think  thv  the  word  fpecies  of  wickednefs,  *  immediately  drefs  me  up  as  a  compltat  ac- 
but  becaufe  you  know  it  might  alarm  the  vul-  '  tor,*  is  an  aftonifhiug  inftance  of  your  bold 
gar,  who  are  not  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  and  .difhonefl  invention.  I  defy  you  to  fhow 
of  literary  demerit.  the  mofi  diflant  allufion  to  fuch  a  fentiment  iq 

Allow  me  now  to  colled  a  few  pafTages  my  whole  letter.  I  made  a  remark  of  an  opT 
from  your  la(l  letter  ;  and,  I  will  bet  a  thou-  pofire  nature.  1  lamented  that  you  (houid 
land  to  one,  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  be  enraged  merely  becaufe  the  (Irudure'of  f 
human  credulity  to  believe  a  (ingle  w  ord  they  your  windrpipe  qualified  you  not  to  appear 
contain.  Here  they  are  :  ‘  What  you  fay  of  with  advantage  on  the  feage.  It  is  eafy  to  di- 
•  *  my  attributing  the  account  of  the  Aflembly  Oinguifh  a  Mountebank  from  a  Garrick;  and 
to  i  partial  lor  gentleman,  is  entirely  your  *  1  could  never  fancy,  that  a  creature  whofe  on- 

*  oviM  imaginatico  ;  as  /  know  pot  who  was  ly  ufe  could  be  to  make  an  aukward  figure  in 
‘  the  author  of  that  account,  and  fo  could  a  proccfliou,  to  drop  a  curtain,  or  to  fnuff 

‘  have  DO  particular  peribn  in  view.*  Again,  candles,  (hpuld  be  able  to  perform  the  parts  ^ 

*  I  knew  none  of  your  gentlemen  behind  the  pf  Hamlet  or  Jaffier. 

*  curtain,  and  Jb  cannot  difllnguifh  their  pro-  When  deteded  in  falfe  and  ignominious  obr 
‘  dudions.*  Further,  ‘  How  the  allufion  to  fervations,  you  have  the  mean nefs  to  fay  you 

*  a  (lory  of  a  woderu  cnftV  could  have  given  you  was  only  jejling  and  tft  irony.  Is  it  a  jeji  to 

*  fuch  ofi*ence,  or  have  been  thought  to  point  charge^  inan  with  crimes  of  your  own  crea- 

*  out  npar6cular  gentleman,  unlefs  that  gen-  ting  ?  Is  it  a  jeft  to  endeavour  to  hurt  a  man 

*  tlcman  is  coofcicus  of  guilt,  1  am  unable  to  of  bufinefs  w  ho  pever  could  offend  you  ? 

‘  ima^ne*  Now,  Sir,  a  few  words  for  your  Read  the  fable  of  the  Bpys  and  Frogs.  Your 
ear;  and,  if  you  have  not  lofl  even  the  mod  wit  and  irony  are  indeed  fo  flat  and  unmean- 
diflapt  idea  of  virtue,  they  muff  ad  as  fo  ma-  ing,  that  you  ought  to  imitate  the  painter  who 
ny  daggers  in  your  heart.  You  tdl  a  pnrtir  found  it  neceffary  to  write  the  names  below 
cubr  and  circumflantial  falfehood  ;  you  nar-  his  figures;  e.  g.  I  his  is  an  .4^  ;  and  this 
rate  the  forged  adion ;  you  fix  the  place,  .and  n  Baboon  \  and  when  you  fancy  yourfelf  to 
the  fancied  company;  you  lay  the  feene  at  he  fuperlatively  clever,  fay,  N.  B.  This  if 
the  door  of  a  particular  gentleman,  whom  you  wit  •  this  irony.  However,  if  falfe- 

deferibe;  and  yet,  after  the  calumny  has  been  hoods  impertinent  and  dctefVable,  if  aflcrtions 
deteded,  you  are  not  afhamed  to  deny  that  the  mod  determined  and  frivolous,  if  quota? 
you  had  any  particular  perfon  in  view  !  This  tions  the  mofl  difhoncfl,  and  the  moll  ob¬ 
is  truly  (hocking.  In  the  mod  hardened  fin-  vionS  to  dctedlon,  conditute  wit,  then  may 
per,  it  would  be  reckoned  fo  bafe  and  unuor-  Mr  Nifbct  be  proclaimed  the  witiieji  man  in 
thy,  m  to  fail  below  the  dandard  of  reditude,  Europe. 

even  when  edimated  by  thieves  and  highway-  But  1  haden  to  an  example  which  will 
'  men:  In  a  minider  of  Chrid,  it  is  horrid,  doiibtlefs  attrad  the  attention  of  your. friends, 
and  exd^s  ideas  of  wretchednefs,  malice,  and  and  excite  the  indignation  of  all  honed  men. 
depravity  Hi^yord  the  powers  of  expieffion.  *  The  faults,’  fays  Mr  Nifbct,  ‘  That  dil- 
I  go  farther  with  you.  Sir  :  ^  !  appeal  to  ma-  ‘  grace  your  work  arc  not  of  the  typographi- 
py  of  your  act^aintaorcs  to  whom  you  have  *  cal  kind :  They  are  much  more  important.  ' 
repeatedly  menriqned  the  gcntleman*s  name  *  Your  fulfome  encotmunis  on  the  blafphemous 
you  have  cbofen  to  >calumniate.  1  appeal  to  ‘  work  ot  Abbe  Refiial,  and  your  commenda- 
thofc  coofidents  who  art^ln  poflcdion  of  your  *  fion  of  Hawkciwortb’s  obfcenitics  prove. 
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^  that  fitpHes  and  infdtls  have  no  fmall  (hare 

<  of  your  charity,*  &c.  Thcie  few  lines 

contain  no  IcTs  than  two  manifeft  and  delibe¬ 
rate  breaches  of  truth  ;  as  the  reader  w  ill  per¬ 
ceive  by  turning  to  the  Reviews  in  quedion 
Having  explained  the  plan  of  the  Abbe  Rei^ 
nal's  hiftoire  philofbphique  et  polidqpe,  &c. 
and,  in  conc^rrencc  with  all  Eiiropa,  com¬ 
mended  the  author's  ideas  concerning  trade, 
manufa^urcs,  g^graphyt  natural  produc¬ 
tions,  &c«  the  Reviewer  iubjoins  the  follow-^ 
ing  feverc  dri^ures  againd  his  notions  of  re¬ 
ligion  :  ‘  After,*  fays  the  Reviewer,  ‘  be- 

*  flowing  Co  large  a  portion  of  praife,  •the  im- 

*  partiality  we  have  profeikd  demands  that  we 

*  fhould  alfo  mention  what  we  think  worthy  of 

*  blame.  Our  author  is  not  without  his  faults, 

*  Perhaps  he  may  be  juftly  charged  with  im- 
‘  piety.  His  attack  upon  chridianity  is  vebe^ 

*  ment;  nor  does  he  treat  any  other  form  of 

*  worihip  with  ienderneftt  or  with  refpeB, 

*  Since  religion  is  tlte  growth  of  every  foil, 

*  and  ieems  nccedary  to  mankind,  had  it  not 

<  been  wifer  to  have  bent,  or  to  have  lopt  off, 

*  the  crocked  and  luxuriant  branches,  than 

*  thus  to  have  laid  the  ax  to  the  root  of  the 

*  tree  ?*  How  doyou^hnd  yourlelf  now,  Mr 
Nifbet  f  The  invention  of  50  more  lies  will 
not  be  fufficient  to  cover  this  one.  If  the  rea¬ 
der  chufes  to  confult  the  article  appealed  to, 
he  will  6nd  the  Abbe  Rclnal  heartily  con¬ 
demned  tor  many  other  particulars  bcfidc  that 
of  irrcligion. 

As  to  what  you  call  the  ohfeenities  of 
Hawkefworth’s  voyages,  they  arc  not  com¬ 
mended.  A  few  particulars  in  the  manners 
of  the  peqple  of  Otuheite  arc  mentioned  as 
fafts  dt  for  the  fpcculation  of  philoiuplicrs  ; 
but  by  no  means  with  a  view  to  excite  impro¬ 
per  ideas.  It  would  be  equally  abfurd  to  Itig- 
matize  the  writers  on  anatomy  and  midwifery 
as  the  mod  obfeene  authors  of  the  age.  But 
it  would  appear  that  Mr  Nifbet's  tade  is  too 
'  grefs  to  allow  him  to  read  the  manners  of  wo¬ 
men, 'in  ditferent  ages  and  nations,*  with  per- 
fonal  fafeiy.  1  am  amazed,  however,  that  Mr 
Nifbec's  avidity  for  blunders  did  not  enable 
him  to  difeover,  in  the  Review  of  Haw  kel- 
worth,  the  word /Norfl/i/jr  in  place  of  : 

But  ihc  e^cacy  of  morals  appears  not  to  be  an 
article  in  his  creed.* 

You  next  remark*  that  ‘  Your  unworthy 

*  treatment  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Henry  and  Mr 
‘  Walker,  dtow  that  you  are  no  friend  to  ^ood 
‘  men,  or  ftneere  chridians.  1  cannot  but 
^  think  it  an  honour  done  me  to  fntfer  in  fo 

•  *  good  company,  and  to  be  reviled  by  thofc 

•  who  have  reviled  Juch  men  as  tkefe*  Here 
you  bring  in  names  into  your  quarrel  with 
which  you  had  no  biifinefs,  and  tor  which  I 
am  certain  thefc  gentlemen  have  no  reai'ou  to 

’  thank  you.  Jt  is  placing  them  in  an  auk  waul 
. pofition,  when  you  hold  them  up  as  models  of 

*  Edinburgh  magazine,  vol,  i.  p,  33.  and 
p.  IS9. 
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goodnefs,  and  as  (hinlng  luminaries  in  chrlir 
llianity.  Real  ^ood  men  chafe  no|  to  be 
hibited  as  publu^  4^Aacles  of  virtue.  Mo- 
dedy,  which  is  one  great  article  in  a  worthy 
charaffer,  cannot  bear  fuch  an  infiilt ;  and,  if  « 
ihefe  gentlemen  be  really  good  men  and  fin* 
cere  chridians,  as  I  hope  they  are,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  they  cannot,  with  propriety,  have  anr 
communication  with  you,  unkii  it  be  with 
the  chariiable  view  of  bringing  yon  back  to 
the  paths  of  virtue  and  of  truth.  But  per¬ 
haps  you  wifbed  to  derive  to  yourielf  a  third 
fbare  of  their  righteondiefs.  You  have  much 
need^of  it;  and  I  heartily  wifb  it  may  do  yon 
a  fervice.  -  1 

‘  I  cannot,*  you  obferve,  •  admit  the  dory 

*  of  the  Midland  Serjeant  to  be  true,*  But 
what  is  become  of  Orlando  Furiofb  ?  In 
your  fird  letter,  you  aderted,  that  the  anec¬ 
dote  was  dolen  from  that  work.  Now  that 
this  fali'ehood  has  likewife  lieen  dotefled,  you 
double  about,  and  aifeO  to  deny  the  genuine- 
nel's  of  the  anecdote  itfelf.  The  dory  is  good; 
whether  true  or  fabulous,  merits  not  a  ferions 
invcdigalion  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  Mr  Nifbet 
knows  nothing  of  the  matter :  He  is  only 
here  cbferving  his  ufual  trick  of  denying,  or 
affirming,  as  bed  fuits  his  finidcr  purpofes^ 
without  the  Imatlcd  regard  to  truth. 

The  following  fyllogidn  you  imagine  to  he 
a  demondration  that  I  did  not  write  my  for¬ 
mer  letter  :  *  You  reproach  me  with  having 
‘  been  bred  in  a  printer’s  (hop ;  a  fure  proof 
‘  that  the  letter  was  not  ^vrcte  by  a  printer.* 

'  It  is  a  fure  proof,  if  proof  were  neceflary,  of 
the  very  reverfe.  1  regretted  that  a  man 
who  knew  the  numl>crlefs  accidents  to  which 
priming  is  liable,  fhould  have  been  bale  e- 
nough  to  exhibit  a  wrong  or  tranfpofed  type 
as  n^arks  of  ignorance  in  an  author  ! 

1  he  latter  part  of  this  paragraph  is  fome- 
what  dngular  :  *  But  how,*  fays  Mr  Nifbet, 

*  you  ihuuld  think  it  an  indignity  for  one 

*  clergyman  to  be  bred  in  a  printing-houfe, 

*  any  more  than  for  another  to  be  bred  in ‘an 

*  ale-hou/e,  1  am  at  a  lofs  to  imagine,  and 

*  w  ould  propofc  it  as  a  problem  to  the  curious  * 
TIk  aliufton  to  a  clergyman  bred  in  an  sle- 
kouje^  is  to  me  altogether  incomprehenfible. 
Your  problem,  however,  has  given  rife  to 
conjeOurcs.  In  this  city,  it  is  generally  fnp- 
pofed  to  mean  the  Rev.  Dr  Daniel  M*Q^eer.* 
But  what  phrenzy  Ihould  have  temptetr  you 
to  infult  that  Gentleman,  may  be  propoiecl  as 
another  problem  to  the  curious. 

As  your  letter  grows  more  entertaining  to¬ 
wards  the  concliifion,  it  encourages  me  to 
make  the  uioie  ule  of  your  own  words  : 
‘  You  call  me  a  /pouter  of  plays  in  the  Geuc- 

ralAiierobly;  but  your  great  learning  hin- 
‘  dered  you  from  knowing  that  St  Poult  in 

*  his  fird  epidle  to  the  Corinthians,  ani  Ci- 
‘  cerOt  in  his  oration  pro  VatifiiOt  have  quoted 

*  plays  as  well  as  I  did.  I  can  bear  any  efi- 
‘  tbet  that  applici  to  Inch  men  as  theje,* 
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JPmA  Ciciro,  and  Mr  Ni/tet  Minifter  of 
Montroicy.ia  at  hizarrre  a  c^njunBioM  at  could 
well  be  imagined !  St  Payl  and  Cicero,  it 
would  appear,  Mr  Nifbct  ^nceivet  to  haYc 
'been  both  ChriOian  apoftles.  Paurs  quota¬ 
tion  from  a  play  is  a  hackneyed  remark.  Mr 
Poote,  when  in  this  place,  ufed  it  as  an  ar- 
gnment  againfl  a  certain  fermon  * ;  and  Mr 
NiA)et  icems  to  think  the  arguoient  folid ! 
it  is  a  trite  obfenration,  that  IKtle  minds,  who 
haTC  nothing  to  recommend  ^em  to  notice, 
perpetually  endeaTonr  to  cover  their  own 
naughtinefs  or  deformity  under  the  Oielter  of 
iuperior  merit.  You  fird  link  yoorfelf  with 
two  Prefbyterian  divines;  now  you  hucklc 
yourfelf  to  Pmtl  and  Q^o,  whom  you  chufe 
to  call  Jpfmters  of  in  order  to  keep  up 

an  imaginary  conneAion  with  yourfclt.  RUe 
a  little  higher  :n  your  abford  af^iattons,  and 
you  will  foon  find  yourielf  at  the  very  pinacle 
of  blafphcmy  and  diflraOIon. 

A  little  farther  on,  we  meet  with  a  frclh 
iDCreafc  to  the  catalogue  of  your  faliehoodr. 

*  You  likeuife  call  thofe  who  would 'exalt 

*  church-authority  in  fome  cafes  above  the 

*  rights  of  confcience,  the  moderate  party  ; 

*  which  is  as  com  pleat  Jrijb  as  when  you  tell 

*  us  in  your  lad  number,  p.  403.  of  a  canoe 

*  appearing  to  two  perfons  faji  ajleep  on  the 

*  banks  of  lake  Untario.*  As  to  the  dide- 

rent  parties  of  the  church,  let  them  dght  tl.cir 
own  battles  ;  but  i  mud  not  lofe  fight  of  the 
canoe.  The  Sir,  is  a  fabrication  of  your 

own  :  For  the  judice  of  this  charge,  1  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  meaned  of  your  patifhioners.  fn 
the  tale  of  the  Indians  |,  which  bears  dri- 
king  marks  of  the  tade,  judgement,  and  hu¬ 
manity  of  its  author  we  gre  told,  that,  af¬ 
ter  Sidney  and  Marano  had  been  exhauded 
with  fatigue  and  agitation  of  mind,  they  fell 
afleep  on  the  banks  of  a  lake.  The  talc  goes 
on  in  this  manner  :  *  Calm  and  unrufHed  was 

*  their  repofe  ;  they  enjoyed  the  happy  vi- 

*  dons  of  innocence,  and  dreamed  not  of  im- 

*  pending  danger.  The  moon,  in  unrivalled 

*  glory,  had  now  attained  her  meridian,  when 

*  the  intermitting  noife  of  rowers  came  (lowly 

*  along  .the  lake.  A  canoe  foon  appeared  \ 

*  and  the  dipping  oars  arifing  at  intervals 

*  from  the  water,  (bone  gleaming  along  the 
*  •  deep,*  &C. 

Now,  Sir,  if  you  have  a  fervant-maid,  or 
a  cow-herd  near  you,  dclire  them  to  read  the 
above  padage,  and  afk  them  to  whom  the 
canoe  appeared  ^  They  will  anfwcr,  with  truth 

*  Preached  fome  years  ago  in  the  New 
Church  of  Edinburgh. 

f  See  Edinburgh  Magazine,  voi.  4.  p.  403. 
the  individual  page  Co  which  Mr  Nid^t  refers, 
when  he  makes  the  above  infamous  remark. 

I  Mr  Richardfon,  proiellbr  of  humanity 
in  the  univcrfity  of  UUlgow.  * 


and  fimplicity,  that  it  appeared  to  the  imai 
nation  of  the  author,  who  all  along  deferibes 
events  and  objeffs  as  a  JpiBalor„  Indeed,  it  U 
impodiblc  to  compolc  1  tale  or  romance  in  a- 
ny  other  manner.  The  pofition  and  features 
of  the  perfons  afleep,  the  moon,  the  lake,  the 
rowers^  are  all  parpcularly  deferibed.  Who 
faw  tb^  appearances  ?  Not  S^rey  and  Ma¬ 
rano,  furely,  but  the  author  or  the  tale.  It 
is  needlefs  to  be  more  explicit.  It  is  painful 
to  remark  the  appearances  qf  atrocity  and  of 
guilt  which  this  example,  of  your  dilhonedy 
affords.  1  really  begin  to  think  that  you  can¬ 
not  read,  or  that  there  is  fome  unaccountable 
perverfion  in  your  underdanding,  which 
makes  you  conceive  right  to  be  wrong,  and 
truth  to  be  falfehood. 

I  now  proceed  to  examine  yonr  political^ 
principle*,  which  are  not  incunous.  In  Mr 
Lidon's  fpcech,  given  by  the  author  of  the 
affembly  proceedings,  in  the  Magazine 
for  July,  page  416.  is  the  following  re¬ 
mark.  *  The  fplsk  of  feftaries,*  fays  Mr 
Lidon,  *  is  a  dangerous  fpirit.  It  once  over 

*  turn^  both  church  and  flate  in  thefe  king 

*  doms.  It  is  at  this  moment  fomenting  re- 

*  helften  in  our  colonies;  and  it  ever  will  have 

*  a  tendency  to  anarchy  and  confufion.*  *l'o 
this  padage  the  author  of  the  proceedings 
fubjoins  this  note.  *  It  is  very  lemarkable, 

‘  thaf  *the  only  tf'ilkites  in  this  country  arc 

*  fome  of  the  wild  patty,  both  clergymen  and 

*  laymen  ;  and  that,  during  the  rebellion  in  , 

*  forty-five,  the  only  clergymen  in  Scotland 
*.  who  were  fufpeffedof  Jacobitifm,  were  two  or 
‘  three  of  that  party,*  In  your.  Jad  you 
meant  to  combat  thelc  fafis  ;  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  will  Ihow  how  beautifully  you 
betray  yourfelf,  and  the  party  you  w  i(h  to 
fupport.  l  ake  your  own  words;,  for  I  will 
not  imitate  you  in  quoting  dilhoncdly.  *  You 

*  fay,  that  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  only  Wil- 
'  kites  among  the  clergy,  ( i  fuppofe  you  mean 

*  friends  to  liberty  and  the  conftiiutioti)  are  a 

*  few  of  (he  wild  party.  You  are  doubly 

*  midaken  to  my  knowledge^  They  are  nei- 
‘  ihcr  few  nor  wholly  of  that  party  who  wilh 

*  well  to  hberty  and  the  faith  of  charters.  But 
'  you  are  quite  furprifing  when  you  tell  us, 

*  that  the  only  Jacobites  of  the  clergy  in  the 

*  rebellion  1 745,  were  of  that  party.  They 

*  mud  be  very  wild  principles  indeed,  that 

*  incline  people  at  once  to  fuch  oppoiites  as 

*  Jacobitifm  and  liberty,  paflive  obedience  and 

*  licentioufnefs.  A  pbilofophcr  mud  be  di- 

*  verted  by  fo  bizarre  an  appearance.  If  the 

*  principles  of  the  Wilkites  and  Jacobites  be 

*  the  fame,  as  you  attribute  them  to  the  fame 

*  perfons,  pray  why  is  not  Mr  IVilkes  prefer* 

‘  red  at  court  V 

Here  you  not  only  admit  the  judnefs  of 
Mr  L.idoii*s  remark,  but  you  extend  it  to 
your  party.  ‘  Y  hey  arc  neither  few,*  you  fay, 
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«  nor  wholly  of  /B/tf  fartjy  who  wilh  well  to 
‘  hhriy  and  the fdth  of  charters'  Does  not 
this  plainly  indicate  that  you  and  your  friends 
are  ff^tlkites,  and  favourers  of  the  prefent  re- 
helKon  in  America  ?  The  writer  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  never  confidered  IVilkites  and  jaco- 
bites  to  be  fynpniroous  terms,  any  farther  than 
as  they  both  mtan  eaemies  to  the  preient  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and,  from  your  own  account  of 
your  priuciples,  and  thofe  of  your  party,  it 
would  appear  that  they  lead  to  rehelfton,  what¬ 
ever  form  or  name  it  may  aHunte !  Have  you 
read  the  late  proclamation  ?  and  do  you  com¬ 
prehend  its  full  force  ?  The  publication  of 
treafonable  fentinients  is  fomewhat  dangerous. 

1  imagined,  that  the  many  flagrant  indances 
of  duplicity  in  which  you  have  been  detefled, 
might  perhaps  have  recommended  you  to  the 
attention  of  your  prefbytery.  1  am  now  a- 
larmed,  led  the  firft  foolilh  controverfy  I  e- 
ver  was  engaged  in,  (hould  have  the  di&gree- 
able  efTcfl  of  bringhig  a  man  to  an  unAmeiy 
end.  But  you  have  more  reafon  to  hope  from 
the  moderation  of  his  Majedy*s  Advocate, 
than  you  could  expe^  from  his  viglfnce  and 
his  difeernment.  Matters  of  this  nature  may 
be  overlooked  ;  but  they  pafs  not,  therefore, 
unnoticed  *.  If  you  perfid  in  your  opinions, 
it  will  be  prudent  in  you  to  leave  Montrofe, 
and  to  tranfport  yourfclf  to  Americ^  where 
you  may  bellow  in  fafrty  fedition  an^bdina- 
cy  into  the  ears  of  a  deluded  people. 

1  have  now  travelled  over  your  memorable 
fydem  of  fairehoods,  abfurdities,  and  feditiotts 
principles.  Bcfides  thefe,  your  readers  nM(t 
doubtlefs  have  obferved  a  beautiful  ai^  of  pe¬ 
dantry  and  hypocrify  fpread  over  the  whole. 
In  the  following  ferap  of  Latin,^your  mode- 
fty  is  confpicuous  ‘  Define  bon  os  peittjjntiji* 
*  ma  lingua  confeRari*  Your  publications 
have  dii'eoverej  you  to  have  no  claim  to  the 
chara^er  of  a  good,  or  even  of  an  honeft  critic. 
You  may  dill,  however,  ^ve  fome  clidant 
hope  of  becoming  a  good  man.  But,  if  you 
continue  to  write  any  more  in  the  fame  drain, 
you  will  in  time  eradicate  every  principle  of 
virtue  which  nature  may  have  forced  into  your 
heart.  You  atfcft  to  regret  that  you  (bouid 
have  *  lod  ibmc  pages  of  St  Augujiine,*  while 
you  was  animadverting  on  my  lad  letter. 
Pious  Ibul !  how  does  your  devotiyi  allow  you 
Icifure  to  invent  and  publilb  lies  ! 

You  complain  that  !  ufed  you  fcurriloufly 
and  virulently.  11  truth  be  to  you  I'currility, 

*  There  is  a  current  report  in  town,  that  a 
certain  Kcv.  Doctor  of  your  party,  has  lately 
had  one  of  his  ptivate  letters,  to  another  Rev. 
Do^lor  in  America,  returned  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State’s  office,  with  a  rebuke  for  a  hrd 
fault,  but  with  a  caveat  to  beware  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  encouraging  and  iuforcing  icbcllious 
principles. 


and  jud  reproof  virulence;  then  >yas  my  laft 
truly  fcurrilous  and  virulent.  In  6ne  part  of 
your  letter,  you  fiy,  that,  in  your  6rd,  you 
imitated  the  language  and  manner  of  the 
Reviewers ;  in  another,  you  tell  ns,  that  you 
wouM  be  albamed  to  ufe  Uicir  language,  *  unr- 
lefs  in  irony*,  or  to  thcrmelves.*  Upon  thefSe 
topics  you^  may  make  yourielf  perf^ly  cafy. 
Your  publftations  have  already  convinced  e- 
very  man  of  fade  and  judgment,  that  it  e»- 
ceeds  the  limik  of  your  talents  to  imitate  any 
writer  fupemr  to  thofe  of  Mother  Goofe*s' 
Tales,  or  Satan's  Invifible  world. 

It  is  with  real  pain  chat  1  thus  expole  you 
to  the  world ;  but,  after  what  yon  have  writ¬ 
ten,  no  perfon  of  caddor  can  fay,  that  I  am  to 
blame.  If  your  behaviour  bad  been  nothing 
Svorfe  than  weak  and  indecent,  I  would  have 
with-held  my  correction  ;  For,  in  a  character, 
of  which  wifdom  was  never  fufpeCted  to  be  a 
part,  it  is  not  dirpriling  Co  find  follies  and  ab¬ 
furdities  ;  and  of  thele  the  proper  punifhment 
is  contempt  and  filence.  itoc,  when  you  pre- 
fumed.  Sir,  to  burd  through  the  decorum  of 
private  life,  when,  in  the  wild  excedies  of  your 
rage,  you  forgot  both  truth  and  judice,  it  was 
necelTary  that  I  (hould  fpeak.  1  feel  fufiici- 
ently  the  aukwardnefs  of  my  fituation,  and 
am  truly  albamed  of  the  imbecillxcy  of  my  op¬ 
ponent.  But  1  feel  alfo  what  I  owe  to  truth, 
and  to  my  friends  ;  and,  while  I  deTpife  the 
inlignificance  of  your  compoHcion,  and  the 
frivoloufQcfs  of  your  intellect,  ^cannot  help 
thinking,  tl|ltc  difingenuities  require  to  be  laid 
*open,  and  falfehoods  to  be  detected.  The 
perplexity  into  which  you  have  thrown  your- 
ielf  is  dfeadful.  To  fave  your  heart,  your 
real  and  fincere  fHends,  if  any  fuch  you  have, 
will,’  1  doubt  not,  be  ready  to  give  up  your 
underdanding ;  and,  if  it  alieCt^  not  yoor 
fubfittence  and  fupport,  w'ould  be  even  for¬ 
ward  to  pronounce,  that  your  brain  is  not 
found.  My  exprcHIun,  Sir,  is  ardent ;  but  ( 
appeal  to  your  letters  if  it  is  not  proper.  Tbe 
evidence  on  which  I  red  is  as  uncommon  as  it 
is  convincing.  My  vouchers  arc  forcible,  cir- 
^urodancial,  and  to  the  point.  What  will  be 
your  private  rCBeCtions  upon  the  matter,  1 
know  not.  My  humanity  makes  me  wdlh 
they  may  lead  you  Co  repentance.  I  cannot, 
however,  prevent  your  perfeveriug  in  your  de¬ 
merit.  You  have  heard  from  me  twice.  Be¬ 
ware  of  provoking  a  third  letter. 

OR,  I.  .  William  Smelux. 

In  the  beginning, of  this  month  died  Dr 
John  Stevculon,  one  of  the  Prolcilbrs  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  ‘Ac  a  period,  when 
literature  was  profecuted  in  Scotland,  with 
little  avidity  or  fuccefs,  be  was  called  upon  to 
explain  the  principles  of  logic  and  philofo- 
phy  ;  and  he  continued,  to  fullaia  his  charfc 
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wbere  a  few  only  cftiUI  cxfcel,  it  is  a  riitficieo^  nai^  Kfq ; 

priiie  to  hive  b^o  nieful  and  inff motive.  HU  y.  At  EdinbcHrgh^  Mr  Samital  McCormick, 
manners  were  atTable,  bis  friendihips  conAanti  general  examiner  of  exciie. 
liU  tfttAions  lively.  Attached  to  the  fociety  8.  At  Cromarty^  John  Rofs,  Efq;,  Ad* 
to  whom  he  belonged^  he  rqj^retted  its  fub^  vocate,  only  Ion  of  George  Rofi  of  Cromar* 
tc^tion  to  unlette^  patrons ;  liberal  la  ty,  £(q ; 

his  views,  he  obierved  with  ibrrow  the  p.  At  Venice,  his  Excellency  John  Murray^ 
prepoAerous  ambition  which  had  feized  the  Efq;  his  Britannic  MajeAy's  anibalTador  to 
more,  ignorant  of  the  clergy,  of  afpiring  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

to  its  honours.  An  enemy  to  bigotry  and  fa-  ao.  At  Kinnardy,  Mifs  Helen  Ogilvie,  eU 
naticiAn,  becaufe  bU  nature  abhorred  what  is  deA  daughter  of  Sir  John  Ogilvie  Of  Inver- 
mean,  <^oneA,^and  uncharitable,  he  was  quharity,  Bart. 

nice  in  the  choice  of  his  aAociates.  A  friend  ip.  At  Murie^  Perth  fhire,  James  Veaman 
to  mirth  and  to  mankind,  hit  religion  was  of  Murie,  Efq; 

without  iburnefs  or  hypocrify ;  hit  converfa^  ap.  At  Latheron  in  Caithnefs,  James  Sin- 
tlon  open  and  uiirciorved;  hisconduft  firm  and  dair  of  Duubeath,  Efq;  ■ 
honourable.  The  manlinefs  of  his  carriage.  Sept.  p.  At  his  ftat  of  FinlayAown,  Ren- 
and  hU  good  renfe,  were  his  powerful  rccom-  frew^re,  William  Earl  of  Olencairiie,  majors 
mendations  ;  and,  among  thofc  who  eAeemed  generai^  bis  MajcAy*s  fervice.  He  is  liic- 
him  moA,  it  would  be  unpardofiablc  not  to  ceeded  Dy  his  cldeA  fon,  James  Lord  Kil- 
mention  the  preient  Lord  Prefident  of  the  maurs. 

Court  of  SeAioo.  He  had  fuperintended  the  9.  At  Dundonell  In  RbfsAiIre,  Mifs  Abi- 
education  of  that  afUve  ^d  eloquent  judge;  gail  M*Keazie,  daughter  of  Kenneth  M^Ken- 
and  be  was  honoured,  during  his  life,  with  his  zic  of  pundonell,  Efq; 
countenance  and  attention.  In  the  maturity  15.  At  Arbroath,  aged  80,  Mr  David 
of  years,  he  paAed  into  another  exiAence  ;  Stewart,  fador  to  the  Earl  of  Panmure. 
leaving,  to  a  grateful  uoivCTfity,  the  memory  of  2d.  At  CirenceAer,  aged  pi.  Allen  Earl 
his  uiefulnds,  and  to  bis  fricntHi  &tharA,  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and< 

worth.  iitber  of  the  prefent  Lord  Chancellor. 

Lf  I  S  X  Sk  >!>•  At  Glafgow,  of  an  apoplexy,  Mr  A n*^ 


Ang.  17.  At  Care  Aon,  the  Hon.  Alexan-  NOTES  to  CORRESPONDENTS, 
dcr  Doff  of  Echt,  to  Mifs  Mary  Skene,  daugh-  The  fubferibed  Letters,  announced  in  laA 
ter  of  George  Skene,  Ei'q;  of  that  lik.  number,  are  Aill  under  confideration  ;  with 

Sept.  4.  At  Gilmerton,  near  Edinburgh,  the  Infcription  and  the  Fragment. 

Thomas  AAie  of  Aflbefield,  Efq;  to  Mifs  '  An  EBay  U  received,  in  four  Teftions,  on 
Mar)  Kinloch,  cldeA  daughter  of  David  Kin-  Superstition  and  Enthusiasm,  exhibit- 
loch  of  Gilmerton,  Efq;  ing  the  dangers  which  refiilt  from  them  in  a 

as.  At  Edinburgh,  Sir  Alexander  Douglas,  political  as  well  as  a  moral  light 
Bart,  phyfician  in  Dundee,  to  Mifs  Barbara  A  Dialogue  on  Historic  CoMPOsi'fioKi 
Caroegy,  daughter  of  th^decealed  James  AluAracing  the  Defifts  of  Modern  HiAorians, 
Caruegy  of  Finhaven,  Efq;  when  compared  with  thofwof  Antiquity,  will 

BIRTHS.  appear  foon. 

AuguA  6.  At  Paris,  her  Royal  Highoe fs,  A  Revisw  is  come  to  hand,  fubferibed 
the  Countefs  d*Artois,  of  a  Prince.  £.  F.  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  '  A  Letter  to 

At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Hay*of  Newbal,  the  real  Freeholders  of  Scotland,  on  the  Bill 
of  a  daughter.  lor  regulating  Qualifications.* 

23.  At  Flatton,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Kelicuon  and  Fanaticism,  an  Apo- 
Lauderdale,  Lady  Mary  Hogg,  of  a  fon.  l^gue,  uill  obtain  a  place  the  fir  A  opporiu- 
Sept.  I ).  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Sir  uity. 

John  Whiteford,  Bart,  of  a  fon.  Heameticus  on  the  Eleflricity  of  the 

14.  At  Coats,  near  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Lock-  Torpedo  in  our  next, 
hart  of  CaAlchill,  of  a  daughter.  I'hc  Life  of  Admiral  De  Cali  gn  y  juA 

DEATHS.  come  to  hand. 

July  27.  At  Pendrich,  Andrew  Simpfen,  Other  papers  arc  received,  and  will  be  at* 
younger  of  Pendrich.  ''  tended  to.  ... 


